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The County Superintendent. 


The county superintendent’s hand is 
very near the pulse of the public schools; 
ie knows the needs of the common school 
as no one else can, for his knowledge is 
based upon actual observation. Doctrines, 
visions and ideals that emanate from the 
seclusion and isolation of the scholar’s 
study are well enough in their way, but a 
practical man of affairs in daily contact 


not only with the teachers as they are and 
where they are at work, but also with the 
children who are taught, and with the 
people who support the schools; who is one 
of the people, chosen by the people who 
support the schools; who is going about 
among the people; who has the knowledge 
that comes from contact with the life hab- 
its of the communities in which the schools 
are—such a one has a rich fund of experi- 
mental pedagogy which makes his counsel 
of the greatest value in associations com- 
posed of those who would make a serious 
study of pedagogy. In the Western states 
the county. superintendent is the only one 
engaged in school work who has opportu- 
nity to get a bird’s-eye-view of the schools 
as they are. Yet in some quarters this 
officer receives scant consideration from 
professional teachers and leaders in educa- 
tion. 

It is a safe estimate to say that at least 
five chances to one the great men of the 
future, those who will supply the directive 
energy of the next generation are now in 
the country and village schools. There- 
fore, it behooves those who study educa- 
tional problems to acquaint themselves 
with the work actually doing in those 
schools. Let us not take a pessimistic 
view because of some of the shortcomings 
and the necessary limitations of the coun- 
try school. When there is manifest an ear- 
nest disposition and effort to bring about 
more efficient work in the country schools, 
as there is in many counties, every one 
who can in any way promote the spirit of 
helpfulness should do so. “The deplorable 
condition of the country schools,” and the 
“lamentable inefficiency of the county su- 
perintendents” are strings that have been 
harped upon long enough. Let teachers 
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in the higher ranks quit lamenting and 
deploring and turn their attention to help- 
ing and encouraging, and progress toward 
better things will be more rapid. 





German in Public Schools. 

Superintendent Siefert, of Milwaukee, 
recommends a policy which by a gradual 
change would require all public school 
teachers in that city to speak and teach 
German. He argues for this on the score 
of economy in the teaching of German, be- 
cause in that way there would be a saving 
of the amount now paid for special teach- 
ers of German. Undoubtedly this is true; 
but the policy outlined assumes that the 
teaching of German is a necessity and that 
it is to be made a permanency. The super- 
intendent seems to forget that German is 
taught in the elementary grades merely as 
a temporary makeshift. German is in the 
grades by sufferance rather than because of 
its intrinsic worth as an elementary study. 
It is also a fact well known that the one 
recitation period per day given to German 
has almost no practical value to the Eng- 
lish-speaking children, and that no Ger- 
man who wants his children to acquire 
even a fair mastery of the language expects 
them to get it in homeopathic doses of 
an hour a day in the public schools. On 
the part of the great majority of English- 
speaking children who do not take the Ger- 
man of the public school course, the time 
devoted to that study is practically wasted. 

Why, then, is German in the course at 
all? For this reason, mainly: During the 
period when German immigation to this 
country was at flood tide, the problem of 
how to assimilate the Germans, how most 
effectively to Americanize them, could 
most readily be solved by getting the chil- 
dren into the public schools. So German 
was offered as an inducement to lure them 
into the public schools during the transi- 
tion period ; hence we have the paradox of 
teaching German in order that English 
may more quickly prevail as the common 
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language of all Americans. There never 
was any serious thought of fostering 
the German language on this continent at 
public expense as a permanency. Every 
intelligent German who comes to America 
to make his home knows that sooner or 
later his descendants will forget the speech 
of the Fatherland and will use English, 
will think in English, will be thoroughly 
American. We can readily appreciate the 
sentiment which causes the immigrant to 
feel a certain pang of regret that this must 
be true, but that the change must come is 
inevitable. In some isolated communities 
remote from the more active forces of 
American life, as in certain regions of 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, this change 
is retarded even to the third or fourth gen- 
eration, greatly to the disadvantage of all 
concerned. But generally we find the Ger- 
mans are quick to see that the sooner the 
transition is accomplished the better, and 
it is not uncommon to find the second gen- 
eration, although still able to use the Ger- 
man, yet speaking English so accurately as 
to reveal little or no trace of their German 
ancestry. 

But the Germans are not now coming to 
America in such great numbers as they 
once were, and the opportunities to settle 
in colonies is growing less as the country 
fills up; hence the need of providing this 
means of helping them to forget their 
mother-tongue is growing less each year. 
There are portions of Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago in which the teaching of the Polish 
language in the public schools would find 
more justification than the teaching of 
German. St. Louis, another city which re- 
ceived a large influx of German immigra- 
tion, has outgrown the need of this means 
of inducing attendance in the public 
schools and thus hastening the assimilat- 
ing process; and it is believed by many, 


‘probably a majority, of the German citi- 


zens themselves that Milwaukee also has 
outgrown this need, for the German popu- 
lation of Milwaukee is now almost as fully 
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Americanized as is that of St. Louis. Su- 
perintendent Siefert’s suggestion is un- 
timely and reactionary and is disapproved 
by many very intelligent and far-seeing 
Germans. 

What is said above does not, of course, 
apply to German in the high school. There 
it stands as a culture study on a par with 
other modern languages. Yet in view of 
historic developments in the past five years 
it would seem that on practical grounds a 
much stronger case could be made out for 
Spanish in the high school than for Ger- 
man. 


Galvanizing a Corpse. 

At the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A., to be held at Cincinnati 
this month, Professor Small of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will discuss the subject 
of co-education in high schools and uni- 
versities. Ptolemy’s theory of planetary 
motion would be just as timely and appro- 
priate. Each of these topics may have in 
it enough of interest as a historic curiosity 
to justify placing it on a program for pres- 
ent day educators to discuss, but neither 
one is any longer a live question. 

In a recent contribution to Collier’s 
Weekly, President Butler, of Columbia, 
summed up all that needs to be said on co- 
education in this brief paragraph: 

The co-education discussion is a dead 
issue. The American people have settled 
the matter. The fifteen millions of chil- 
dren in the elementary schools are all 
(substantially) being co-educated. Of the 
public secondary schools in 1897-98, thir- 
ty-four were for boys, twenty-nine for girls 
only, and 5,252 were co-educational. Of 
the private secondary schools, 1,125 were 
co-educational, 327 were for boys only, 
and 538 were for girls only. The latter 
figures mean that in the East and South 
many of the well-to-do prefer separate ed- 
ucation during the secondary school pe- 
riod, chiefly for social reasons. Of the col- 
leges in 1898, 70 per cent.—or, omitting 
the Roman Catholic institutions, 80 per 


cent.—were co-educational. From 1890- 
98 the number of men in co-educational 
colleges increased 70 per cent., while in 
separate colleges for men the number in- 
creased only 34.7 per cent. Why discuss 
the matter further? 


The Wisconsin Sky Has Not Fallen Yet. 

According to the predictions of certain 
Wisconsin schoolmasters who aspired to 
be politicians last fall, it is now about time 
for signs of dissolution and general decay 
to appear in the school affairs of that state. 
But the sun still comes up over Lake 
Michigan and sets beyond the Mississippi 
just as it did during the past four years. 
Moreover, the schools are still running, 
and the foundation of things educational 
does not seem to have suffered any shock. 
The din of campaign shouting may have 
wrought up some timid souls to a misgiv- 
ing as to Mr. Cary’s ability for effective 
leadership; for a few “prominent educa- 
tors” in the heat of a political contest, de- 
livered themselves of some most indiscreet 
and foolish mouthings. But those mis- 
givings are fast disappearing. Superin- 
tendent Cary conducted the county super- 
intendents’ conventions in a manner that 
indicated a good grasp of the situation on 
every topic discussed, and with a modest 
dignity that indicated reserve force. He 
did not ask the superintendents to support 
any chimerical schemes for new and radi- 
eal legislation, and when questions involv- 
ing uncertain law points came up in dis- 
cussion he did not assume to answer ex 
cathedra, but said, “I would not under- 
taka to answer off-hand, but it seems 
thus.” Yet he'was not merely negative 
or neutral. In foreshadowing his institute 
policy, for instance, he left no doubt that 
changes are to be expected; and so far as 
the changes were specified, they were all 
reforms which the strongest institute 
workers and county superintendents will 
heartily approve. 

The writer is not throwing any search- 
lights on himself as a prophet, nor any 
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bouquets at Mr. Cary, but he ventures the 
prediction that within a few years Mr.Cary 
will be recognized as an able educational 
leader, and that his administration will be 
permeated by the spirit of progress tem- 
pered by a wise conservatism—and all 
without “brilliant” pyrotechnics, sensa- 
tional features, or any trace of Czarism. 


Unappreciated Humor. 


The “patriotism” fad has become so rife 
in certain places that some of our school 
journals think it good politics to furnish 
their readers with regular, formal “patri- 
otic exercises” designed, of course, to 
“teach patriotism.” Most of these are 
dreary reading. Some of them would 
make a sane man question the sanity of 
the compilers. How much intelligence is 
usually exercised in arranging these exer- 
cises may be inferred from this: In the 
February number of a prominent exchange 
we find one of these ready-made exercises 
running through several pages and made 
up of extracts, short poems, dialogues, etc., 
of such character as to prove beyond a 
doubt that the compiler took himself and 
his subject seriously ; and imbedded in the 
exercise between two thoroughly serious se- 
ercise between two thoroughly serious se- 
lections was a bit of the richest satire by 
T. B. Aldrich, aimed at the very thing 
which formal exercises of this kind always 
promote—an artificial patriotism consist- 
ing chiefly in a verbal protestation of love 
of country. As there was nothing else in 
the pages devoted to the “exercise” that 
evenly remotely suggested a spirit of hu- 
mor or levity, it seems clear that the com- 
piler took Mr. Aldrich’s lines as a serious 
confession of love of nature and love of 
country. The lines are as follows: 

I love the squirrel that hops in the corn 

And the cricket that quaintly sings, 

And the emerald pigeon that nods his head 

And the shad that gayly sings. 


I love them all—but I love— 
TI love—I love my country best. 
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President Schuerman on the Philippines. 


President Schuerman of Cornell Univer- 
sity, who was a member of the first gov- 
ernment commission to the Philippines 
by President McKinley was at first 
in favor of keeping the islands, but 
since studying the problem more care- 
fully he has changed his views. At 
the meeting of the N. E. A. in 
Minneapolis last summer he spoke in favor 
of giving them independence, and showed 
how utterly hopeless and futile is the at- 
tempt to change the language of the peo- 
ple. Recently he delivered an address in 
Cleveland in which he took a still stronger 
stand against retaining the islands and in 
favor of giving them independence. He 
says the Filipinos are analogous to the 
Mexicans and the people of South America 
and have been developed-by Catholic and 
Spanish customs and culture. President 
Schuerman holds that they are more ca- 
pable of self-government than we are of 
governing them; he says there is no better 
reason why the stars and stripes should not 
be hauled down in the Philippines than 
there was in Cuba, and he strongly main- 
tains that English never can be made the 
language of the islands. 


Half Gone. 
Do you realize the fact that more than 
half the school year is past? The middle 
of the year is a good time to consider the 
relative attainments of the brightest, the 
average and the slowest of your pupils. 
If you are a student of the subject of grad- 
ing, you have before you now a practical 
answer to the question, Is a year too long 
to keep a roomful of children together 
without re-classification? Have differ- 
ences of power and attainment developed 
among the members of your class that 
make it desirable to promote the strong- 
est, thus giving them an opportunity now 
or a little later to skip a grade? 
Give the bright bov a chance. 























































Che Inotinnte. 


S. Y. Grtitan, ConpucTor. 
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MERRILL, WISCONSIN. 

For a week early in August was con- 
convened here a company of half a hun- 
dred teachers, who would have made a 
good institute under normal conditions, 
but in that state abnormal and artificial 
conditions have prevailed in the institutes 
for several years; hence, one finds in them 
a disposition to take what comes in a per- 
functory way, and regard it as a part of 
the prescribed order of things. The upper 
Wisconsin valley, in common with other 
large sections of Northern Wisconsin, is 
just now in a highly interesting stage 
of development. The rugged pioneer 
conditions of life ‘which long ago 
disappeared from the southern part 
of the state are still somewhat in 
evidence, but are rapidly giving place 
to those forces that make a “land of 
steady habits.” The lumber industry is im- 
portant, though rapidly waning, but the 
growth of manufacturing and farming is 
more than an offset to this loss; conse- 
quently the schools, both country and vil- 
lage are growing. Most of the teachers have 
made their preparation in the schools of 
the county or in similar schools; they are 
people of excellent spirt, possessing the 
vigor and strength characteristic of the 
communities which they represent. They 
are willing to learn, and desire to get the 
most and the best possible out of the insti- 
tute. Some time, let us hope, they may 
be able to do so; they certainly got but lit- 
tle from the institute in the past two years, 
for there was little to get except the dry 
husks of formalism and the routine of 
ready-made lesson plans. To the writer, 
personally, the time spent at Merrill was 
not unprofitable, except financially. I 
learned the more fully to appreciate what 
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it means to be a cog-wheel in a big machine 
that is moved by a far-away force; to sub- 
ordinate one’sown judgment to that of “the 
powers” ; to obey, and feel that calm repose 
of soul that comes from the consciousness 
that one is not responsible for his acts. And 
it is worth while to have such an experi- 
ence, occasionally and for a short time— 
say a week or less. Besides, it gave me a 
pleasant outing with material comforts, 
including a superb climate, the inspiring 
companionship of Prof. McCaskill, a week 
of perfect rest, for in Wisconsin an insti- 
tute instructor has no work to do; he mere- 
ly sets the machine in motion and it runs 
itself, each particular institute being a 
storage battery whose function is to liber- 
ate force received from the generating 
works in Madison. Then, again, it gave 
me an insight into the environment of the 
six score institute instructors of Wiscon- 
sin, and made it clear why the stronger 
ones among them are so much opposed to 
the elaborate system now in vogue. But 
to some of them the system has been a 
great comfort. “What is your belief on 
this point ?” “Ask my priest ; it is his busi- 
ness to tell me what to believe.” 
CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS. 

It is always a great pleasure to work 
in an Illinois institute. The doctrine of 
local option is here in full force. There is 
no state inspection nor any outside stand- 
ard to which the work must conform. As 
the county superintendent and the teachers 
are so is the institute. The teachers pay 
all the expenses and the superintendent is 
responsible for securing instructors who 
will satisfy the demands of the teachers. 
Failing to do this his punishment is strict- 
ly according to the law of the “discipline 
of consequences,”—he must live in the 
presence of those teachers for the next 
year ; from this the only escape is to die or 
resign. If the state superintendent or any 
ene frem his office visits an institute he is 
always welcome and is gladly heard for the 
message which he brings, not because he is 
“the boss,” for he is not. Should he tell 
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a county superintendent how to run his in- 
stitute that officer would probably take no 
offense ; he would merely be amused. 

Hancock county is one of the old settled 
regions of Illinois in the strip between the 
two rivers sometimes called the military 
district because—no | shall not state why, 
for two reasens:(1) | do not know, exact- 
ly; (4) it is a good topic for historic re- 
search, and I have asked by friend Trego, 
who lives in that Mesopotamian strip of 
beauty and fertility to “look it up” and re- 
port on it in a paper for publication. 

The old court house in Carthage, which 
has been standing about seventy years, is 
a landmark that reminds one that this was 
a point on the circuit traveled in the days 
of their law practice by Lincoln and Doug- 
las. The town is a quaint and quiet burg 
somewhat apart from the beaten lines of 
travel. It was here that Joe Smith, the 
Mormon leader, was shot by a mob, and 
the old jail is pointed out as an interesting 
relic of those early days. The jail is now 
converted into a neat, comfortable dwelling 
and it is said the blood stain on the floor 
where Smith was shot is still pointed out. 
‘A few miles away in the same county is 
Nauvoo, famous as the location of the Mor- 
mon temple. A spirit of freedom and joy 
in their work permeates the teachers here. 
They come to the institute, not because of 
coercion, fer not even the incentive of an 
examination based in part on the institute 
work is held out, and yet they attend, and 
stay through the last session. A notable 
and praiseworthy feature was the fact that 
the teachers and most of the principals of 
the graded schools were also present. One 
afternoon was given to the public exercises 
in recognition of the country school grad- 
uates. The pupils from the country who 





had completed the common school course 
were present to the number of over a hun- 
dred, and under the skillful management 
of Superintendent Califf and his assistant, 
Mr. Wilson, public exercises that would do 
credit to a high school commencement were 
conducted. 
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The Private School. 


ELBERT HUBBARD, THE PHILISTINE. 


The Private School in America is an 
anachronism, a fallacy, an error, a mis- 
take. In England, public schools were 
once charity schools, and to this day they 
are called “Ragged Schools,” and many 
people of means regard it as a sort of dis- 


grace to send their children to these 
schools. But in America this kind of a 


thing has no place, and the parent who 
fails to uphold the public school system 
is a snob with a wuzzy thinkery. If vour 
child is a mental or physical defective it 
may be necessary for him to have a private 
tutor, otherwise not. 

The public school is bad enough in he- 
ing removed from the real industrial 
world, but the private school keeps its in- 
mates from the real world in a social way. 
The private school is a hothouse, and when 
its attendants leave and get out into the 
real business world they are handicapped 
by their gentle nurture, and lose time in 
getting acclimated—if they ever do be- 
come so. 

Teachers in private schools are very 
often persons who are unfit to teach in 
the public schools—they have failed to se- 
cure teachers’ certificates, and sometimes 
they know their own limitations too well 
to apply for them. 

Public schools were once charity schools 
—now private schools are charitable insti- 
tutions—and the teacher is the object of 
charity, not the pupil. The public schools 
demand teachers of a good deal of person- 
ality—they must have common sense, soul- 
weight—character—and failing in these 
requisites and having nothing to do, and 
hearing a hungry wolf sniffling on the 
piazza, they say, like the mother of Dick- 
ens, “Go to! I will start a private school 
for young ladies!” Straightway they put 
a gilt-lettered sign on the door: 


MRS. NICKLEBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


Then if our Mrs. Nickleby has a certain 
amount of social prestige she goes out and 





















































makes a canvass for pupils. Private schools 
are usually taught by fashion’s favorites 
slightly run down at the heel. The would- 
be teacher’s friends take the matter up, 
and various parents, who are on the fringe 
of good society are importuned and say, 
“Why yes, we will send Johnnie or Susie.” 
So Johnnie or Susie is taken out of the 
public school in order that the genteel Mrs. 
Nickleby may receive alms without having 
her feelings sacrified. 

We sacrifice Johnnie to please somebody, 
and incidentally to’ bamboozle ourselves 
into the belief that we are in the social 
natatorium. Are not most pupils in pri- 
vate schools secured in just this way; by 
solicitation, directly or through a friend, 
in order that some one may be helped? 
How many music teachers elocutionists 
and batty, bumistic artist-nondescripts get 
a living by securing customers who give 
up their children to be taught things, just 
because they want to help the poorcuss? 
If the pooreuss cannot help himself, 
doesn’t that prove his unfitness to instruct 
your child in the way of life? I think so. 
However, I may be wrong. 


Washington Monument Death to Birds. 

Every spring and fall large numbers of 
birds are killed by the Washington monu- 
ment. The city of Washington is di- 
rectly in the route taken by many of the 
migratory birds in the flight between the 
North and South, and twice a year thou- 
sands of feathered songsters meet their 
death by flying against the tall marble 
shaft in the night. Every morning many 
dead birds are to be seen about the base of 
the monument. The dogs and cats of that 
part of the city have learned that the base 
of the monument is a good place to get an 
early meal in the morning without any 
trouble, and many of them are regularly 
on hand. Most of the birds killed are yel- 
low and black throated warblers and small 
thrushes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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The Current Events Method: A Reply to 
Mr. Trego. * 


BY FRANCIS B, ATKINSON, EDITOR OF THE LITTLE 
CITRONICLE. 


One of the strongest arguments in fa- 
vor of the current events method of 
teaching which I have seen is devoted, in 
the main, to showing that current events, 
from a schoolroom standpoint, are of very 
little importance. The article to which I 
refer is by Principal S. H. Trego, of Clay- 
ton, Ill., and appears in the December is- 
sue of this journal. 

Omitting Mr. Trego’s preliminary re- 
marks that claims similar to those made 
for current events have been made, with 
equal assurance, for innumerable other 
subjects which it was proposed to intro- 
duce into the school system, that “the cur- 
riculum needs concentration rather than 
expansion,” that “new subjects are con- 
tinually demanding consideration,” ete.— 
a form of objection which could be left 
standing in blank and filled out with the 
name of every new idea with which it is 
proposed to disturb the self-satisfaction of 
those who are satisfied—I wish to observe 
that had he written the last paragraph of 
his paper first I do not believe that the 
rest of his paper would have been written 
at all. The substance of Mr. Trego’s con- 
cluding paragraph is that, “the intelligent 
teacher will make use of current events in 
teaching geography, history, civics, and 
literature, but whether current history 
has established its right to a place in the 
course of study is still an open question.” 

In other words, while Mr. Trego con- 
cludes his article by pointing out that cur- 
rent events are useful when employed in 
the right way, all the preceding portion of 
his article is devoted to showing how much 
less useful they are when employed in the 
wrong way; namely when they are taught 
as a separate branch. As to the policy of 
teaching them as a separate branch in the 
way in which past history is usually 
taught, namely by memorizing a chrono- 
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logical narration of events, I am far more 
radical than Mr. Trego. While he thinks 
that the subject is open to question I do 
not think there is any question at all. The 
only argument that occurs to me that can 
be offered in defense of teaching current 
events in this way, is that matter even 
more worthless constitutes the great bulk 
of the school text-books called history. If 
the mere memorizing of a series of events 
is education, then the memorizing of 
events connected with present thoughts 
and present issues is of more value to peo- 
ple now living than the memorizing of 
similar information with regard to 
thoughts that are no longer thinkable and 
issues that are dead as Nebuchadnezzar. 

Mr. Trego has grave doubts as to 
whether current events are “a prepara- 
tion for the practical affairs of life” and 
warns us “not to be deceived by calling 
them history.” No other study, he adds, 
has so great an influence on the formation 
of character as the study of history and its 
chief value to the young student is the 
keeping before him of pure ideals. 

But, says Mr. Trego, it takes time to 
make a hero, and he thinks that the stu- 
dent should deal only with characters 
whose place in history is fixed. Quay, 
Hanna, Rockefeller, may, he suggests— 
we strongly suspect that Mr. Trego means 
to be facetious here—be some day enrolled 
among the men of great moral ideas, but 
for educational purposes “these embryonic 
heroes are not yet ripe.” 

Another objection Mr. Trego has to ad- 
mitting news into the schoolroom is that 
children will thus hear about such things 
as election frauds, bribery cases, coal 
strikes, lynchings, robberies and scandals. 


Current history, furthermore says Mr. 
Trego, is current politics, and the discus- 
sion of politics arouses the most unforgiv- 
ing passions of the human race. The feel- 
ings that animated the soldiers in the Civ- 
il War are cherished on both sides to-day, 
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and it has taken over a century to be able 
to regard England with justice.” 

Another objection to the study of cur- 
rent events is that “we view them as in- 
dividual occurrences without knowing the 
plans or purposes of those who caused 
them or being able to foretell the conse- 
quences.” 

Taking up the objections of Mr. ‘Trego 
in the order named, I remark that the def- 
inition of history as “philosophy teaching 
by example,” having been accepted as sat- 
isfactory, I do not believe that Mr. Trego 
or anyone else can imagine a better “prep- 
aration for the practical affairs of life” 
than the philosophy of life—commercial, 
social, political—taught by examples from 
current life itself. 

With Mr. Trego’s position that “no oth- 
er study has so great an influence on the 
formation of character as history” I agree, 
if, under the term history he comprehends 
all of life’s great and worthy activities, 
but insist that character is formed to a 
much greater extent by present history 
than by past. 

Consider, for a moment, to what absurd 
conclusions we are led by the opposite 
view. If a boy is prepared for life by the 
study of the character of Washington—as- 
suming for the moment that the barren 
waste of names and dates in the school 
history affords material for such a study, 
which it does not—and ignoring the acts 
and characters of his contemporaries good 
and bad, what would have happened if 
George Washington himself had pursued 
the same policy? Suppose, instead of 
joining in the indignation of his fellow- 
patriots at the conduct of George IIT, he 
had remained ignorant that there was a 
George IIT; as Mr. Trego, to be consist- 
ent, must have had him do, on the ground 
that his majesty’s place in history had not 
yet become fixed. It is in this way he 
would have his pupils remain ignorant of 
the political bosses and other public char- 
acters of their own day, with which the 
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citizen of the real world outside the school- 
room is obliged to deal. Suppose instead, 
Washington had kept himself worked up 
about the atrocities of Nero; and, instead 
of being on the lookout for Cornwallis and 
Burgoyne—two other characters he should 
not, according to Mr. Trego, have known 
anything about because their place in his- 
tory had not yet been “fixed’”—had been 
committing to memory the movements of 
Alexander, and the campaigns of Cesar 
in the days when all Gau] was divided into 
three parts. 

In other words, Mr. Trego’s plan of 
studying history could not possibly have 
been the plan pursued by the makers of 
history. 

His position that school boys should not 
be allowed to hear or say anything about 
election frauds, bribery cases, or strikes, 
is equally untenable and for a similar rea- 
son. Who is going to prevent election 
frauds and briberies, and who is to help 
settle industrial problems on the right 
lines? People who never heard anything 
abouts them ? : 

Mr. Trego’s idea of training young men 
for citizenship and young women for be- 
ing the mothers, sisters or wives of citi- 
zens, by keeping concealed from them dur- 
ing their school days, the most important 
duties of citizenship, and the conditions 
with which citizens have to deal, is as un- 
tenable as all the other conclusions which 
inevitably follow a denial of the fact that 
the best preparation for life as a business 
man or woman, as a member of cultured 
society, as a citizen, is the proper study of 
life itself; a study of the principles of civ- 
ics, of commerce, of politics, of all human 
relations from current instances and from 
living examples, and affiliating this work 
with similar work in the text-book. 

With Mr. Trego’s objection to news of 
lynching, robberies and the purposeless 
records of crimes in general, we thorough- 
ly agree; but the remedy lies in making 
the proper study of current events a part 


of school work that the devil may not find 
the house empty, and so take unto himself 
seven other devils worse than the first. 

I regret equally with Mr. Trego that 
the feelings that animated the soldiers in 
the Civil War should be cherished to any 
extent in the hearts of either side to-day, 


and that “it has taken us over a century to’ 


be able to regard England with justice,” 
but I call his attention to the fact that the 
school histories, being devoted almost en- 
tirely to the history which culminated in 
the Civil War and the wars with England, 
give pupils about all the conception they 
have on the subject, and the fact that they 
have not made proper use of current events 
has left them ignorant of the fact that 
North and South, and America and Eng- 
land have long since been knit into a 
strong industrial brotherhood. 

With regard to the last argument-of Mr. 
Trego which I have quoted and the answer 
to which will conclude my reply, I point 
out that it is precisely the faculty of deal- 
ing with uncompleted history, of sifting, 
weighing different and often contradictory 
statements, of balancing the arguments of 
contestants in business, in politics, and in 
life generally—it is this faculty, I say, 
that we need in actual life, and it is in 
this kind of thinking we should be trained 
during that precious, receptive, formative 


_ and fast-fleeting period which we call 


school days. 

If I had space I might demonstrate how 
fundamentally true is this position, but I 
believe that it will be necessary only to 
point out, in support of the statement that 
children should be trained to deal, not 
with completed but with uncompleted 
knowledge, that success in all departments 
of human endeavor is arrived at by this 
process—that is to say, by a series of ap- 
proximations; and that for the man who 
can simply reproduce completed achieve- 
ment the rewards are very small. The 
artist, for example, is the man who, by a 
series of approximations makes a picture; 
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the man who reproduces, with absolute ac- 
curacy, the picture when completed ranks 
relatively very low. ‘The mechanical en- 
gineer builds a machine by repeated 
change, readjustment, erasure, re-drawing ; 
the man who reproduces with absolute ac- 
curacy what the engineer has had to wres- 
tle with, gets only the wages of a pattern- 
maker or a foundryman. 

Yet the school boy who memorizes the 
achievements of others-—a process which 
our anti-current event friends dignify by 
calling it a study of history—is not even 
a reproducer of other men’s achievements. 
Nobody wants his reproduction after he 
has made it and the “mental discipline” 
he gets out of it is not nearly so good as a 
young clerk in a wholesale grocery house 
would get from memorizing last year’s 
market reports. Last year’s market prices 
and conditions do not differ from current 
prices and conditions as much as do the 
facts and conditions recorded in the school 
histories differ from the facts and condi- 
tions of to-day. 








The Importance of Printing. 
MARTHA MICHEL MARTIN, 

In the days of Gutenberg and Coster the 
scribe had a regular profession, as all 
books, documents, etc., were written by 
hand. In those days miles counted, but 
the use of type has annihilated distance. 
One half of the world now knows what the 
other half is doing. Prior to the inven- 
tion of printing only the rich could afford 
books ; now none is so poor but a classic is 
within his reach, if he chooses to grasp it. 
We hear of no Carnegies in the olden 
times, because it would have taken a ver- 
itable Croesus to leave libraries in his wake 
in those days. 

The invention of printing has powerful- 
ly affected every civilized person, as the 
following anecdote illustrates: 

A printer wished his son to follow the 
same trade. “I do not want to,” said the 
boy. “Printers do not help people; let me 
be a doctor or a lawyer.” 
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“If I can show you half a dozen differ- 
ent ways to-day by which the printer has 
helped you, will you be a printer?” The 
boy said he would. 

At breakfast the boy saw a large bowl of 
oranges on the table. This was a rarity, 
as the printer did not spend much on his 
table. 

“Mother, where did you get those nice 
oranges?” asked the boy. 

“There was a hand-bill in our yard from 
Bee, the grocer, stating he was selling out, 
and as the oranges were very cheap, | 
bought some.” 

“Score one for the printer, my boy,” 
said the father. 

As the boy was getting ready for school 
he scalded his hand. The pain was in- 
tense, but his mother relieved it by apply- 
ing cotton soaked in white of egg; not 
even a scar remained. 

“Where did you learn that, mother?” 

“T read it in the almanac you brought 
home yesterday.” 

“Score two for the printer,” quiethy said 
the father. 

At school the boy went to the head of his 
history class by being able to answer ques- 
tions about people who lived at the other 
end of the world. How could he do it; 
did he know the people? No, he read 
about them. Score three for the printer. 

After school the boy wanted to go to a 
friend’s house. “You need not go,” said 
his mother, “ as I saw in the paper that 
your friend and his parents were sudden- 
ly called from the city.” 

“As I have been saved a long, disagree- 
ble trip, papa would call this score four 
for the printer,” laughed the boy. 

“Ts the boy here,” were the father’s first 
words when he came home. 

“Yes, father, here I am. 
matter ?” 

“Some boys were arrested for throwing 
snowballs with stones in them, and I was 
afraid you were among them.” 

“T suppose I would have been, but I have 
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been so interested in this magazine that I 
could not put it down.” 

“What score is that for the printer?” 

“Five,” answered the boy. 

“By the way, son, I have a letter in my 
overcoat pocket addressed to you,” said the 
father after supper. 

“Score six,” cried the boy joyfully, 
waiving his letter in the air. “Here is an 
order from Mrs. James for two hundred 
tickets that she wants printed for her ba- 
zar. Now I can use my press. Father, 
you may enlist me as a follower of Benja- 
min Franklin.” 


A Plea for the Majority. 
SUPT. C. W. CRUM, MADISON, NEBRASKA, IN THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


In popular government it is the part 
of the majority to rule, and the rights and 
interests of the majority are safe. The 
only chance by which such rights and in- 
terests may suffer is by the blunders of 
the majority. For this reason “A Plea 
for the Majority” may seem paradoxical. 

The majority, in. the interest of which 
this paper is written, is one that has no 
voice to lift in defense of its own rights 
and interests! it is a majority that does 
not know what its rights are—the children 
that attend our public schools. 

The great changes that have taken place 
in our school system during the past dec- 
ade and a half have not all been for the 
better. Educators are far from satisfied 
with present conditions. Scores of patrons 
of the schools in every district realize that 
something is not as it should be, yet are 
unable to locate the trouble. 

The word “superficial” correctly de- 
scribes the quality of work being done in 
the vast majority of high schools to-day. 
Pupils are galloping through them and 
turned out lacking in thoroughness and 
accuracy of scholarship. They have a smat- 
tering of many subjects and sciences, but 
are proficient in none. They have been 
through a vast number of pages, but the 
contents thereof are in their minds a cha- 
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otic mass without form and void. Asked 
to describe the Peninsular campaign of 
the Civil War, a graduate of the Madison 
High School replied: “The Peninsular 
campaign was carried on in 1864. Corn- 


-wallis, Lee and Sherman were leaders on 


the British side, and Washington, Grant 
and Stark were leaders on the American 
side. The Battle of Long Island, in which 
the Americans were victorious, was as im- 
portant as any. It was at this time that 
New York was given up and the capital 
of Washington was destroyed.” Another 
tells us that food passes from the mouth 
into the tissues of the body by this very 
interesting process: “The food is first 
taken into the mouth and chewed and 
mixed with a kind of juice; it then emp- 
ties into a duct on the left side of the 
neck, passes through the auditory canal, 
through the duodedum into the stomach. 
There it is acted upon by the bile and pan- 
creatic juice; it is then taken up by the 
tissue, caught up by the circulation,’ car- 
ried to the heart and whirled back through 
the body.” Another says a vessel sailing 
from Portland, Oregon, to New York, 
“would sail on the Pacific to the lower 
California, then out into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico,” ete. These answers show a great lack 
of thoughtfulness and accuracy of schol- 
arship, and are but samples of scores that 
may be found on file in the office of every 
county superintendent. 

Who is to blame for this condition? 
The teacher? The principal? The board 
of education? No. None of them in par- 
ticular, and all of them and others in gen- 
eral. It is the fault of the system that has 
come upon us imperceptibly, “like a snow- 
storm in the night.” We have been made 
to believe that a high school was a wonder- 
ful institution ; that it would do wonders; 
that it would fit our children for any and 
every calling in life that might present 
itself; that it fits pupils for college. The 
high school has become surrounded with 
much of glamour and of frills and flum- 
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mery; of sentiment—ignorant sentiment 
and foolish pride. Its first and chief pur- 
pose to-day is to “fit for the university.” 
The course of study is arranged for this 
end, and the whole system is made to bend 
to that one purpose. In order that high 
schools may fit one or two per cent. of 
their graduates for the university the 
rights and interests of the vast majority 
of pupils are ignored. The course of 
study is overloaded and made tophcavy 
with “’onomies” and “’ologies.” In or- 
der that the high school may be main- 
tained, teachers are dispensed with in the 
grades, and a few are made to do twice as 
much work as they should. Rooms with 
fifty or seventy pupils under one teacher 
are not uncommon. ‘There is a limit to 
the capacity of the teacher to do good 
work. Most children of necessity come 
out of such congested conditions weak, and 
in our machine process no opportunity is 
given for catching up. New work and new 
subjects are crowded upon the child in 
rapid succession, and once behind he limps 
and lags, and comes out with foggy, un- 
uncertain vision and ideas of facts and 
events. A weak or poor teacher in any 
grade produces a “lean streak” in the 
child’s educational foundation that is per- 
ceptible to the end. 


It seems not to have occurred to many 
people that the high school is the complet- 
ing school for the majority of the pupils; 
or that it is the normal training school for 
a majority of rural and grade teachers; 
and that by putting so much emphasis on 
college preparatory work, these important 
interests suffer proportionally. About 
seventy to seventy-five per cent. of high 
school graduates attempt to secure teach- 
er’s certificates. The high school is doing 
practically nothing for this large body of 
young people, to fit them for the work they 
expect todo. They are turned out weak in 
knowledge of the subjects they must 
teach, and with no training in the science 
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and art of teaching and school manage- 
ment. 


The Madison graduating class of this 
year is a good example of this injustice. 
Thirteen are graduated. Ten took the 
teachers’ examination, and after two and 
three trials some secured certificates and 
some failed. Had not these ten as much 
right to demand that the course of study 
be arranged to fit them for the work they 
expected to do, as the two or three had to 
be partly and poorly fitted for college? 
There is no. good reason why young peo- 
ple should fail to secure teachers’ certifi- 
cates if they received the proper training, 
and if the one idea of “fitting for the uni- 
versity” did not hold the right of way to 
the exclusion of all other interests. 

The first duty of the board of education 
is to provide liberally for the common 
school; the grades should have their first 
care. They have no right to expend one 
dollar on the high school department until 
they have properly provided for the lower 
work, Better results would be attained if 
the work now required the first nine years 
was spread out over eleven years, with 
more work on English and more effort ex- 
pended towards acquiring thoroughness 
and accuracy of scholarship, rather than 
that of getting through a certain number 
of pages. The child would be stronger 
mentally, if only accurate and thorough 
work was accepted, even though he never 
saw the high school department. 

As it stands to-day the child is educat- 
ed on the 70 per cent. plan. If he suc- 
ceeds in making only thirty errors out of 
a hundred, he is doing very well and 
passed on through the system. Not only 
is this true in artithmetic, an exact sci- 
ence, but in everything. In business we 
require perfect mathematics if nothing 
else. It is impossible for children or 
adults to think, or reason accurately, who 
have only 70 per cent. of the facts on 
which their thought and reasoning is 
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based. And yet we are told repeatedly 
that our high school is teaching our chil- 
dren to think. 


But some one says: “Would you not 
have our children fitted for the univer- 
city?” Certainly I would, but I would 
not do so to the detriment of all other in- 
terests. If it were possible to do the work 
of college preparation properly and with- 
out injuring the lower work, I would have 
a college preparatory course. But only a 
few schools can do college preparatory 
work. Many are attempting it that have 
no right to do so. Many are weakening 
their whole system by this attempt to do 
too much. The great majority of chil- 
dren, and of graduates, from these schools 
are thus deprived of their just rights. 
Their interests are being sacrificed to those 
of the one per cent. 

Year after year a lot of good teachers 
for the grades and rural schools are spoiled 
simply because they have not received the 
training they should have, in order that 
one or two might be fitted (?) for college. 
This year thirty-seven new applicants for 
teachers’ certificates took the examina- 
tions. About half of them failed, and 
many that succeeded did so by a push. 
These young people are not to blame. They 
represent the majority of graduates, but 
they have not had a fair deal. The county 
superintendent occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion in the system. He stands between the 
rural and grade school and the high school. 
Year after year this mass of 70 per cent. 
material applies for authority to teach. 
And year after year he is forced to sift out 
of it a supply of teachers for one-fourth to 
one-third of his country schools, and year 
after year receives a goodly portion of 
cursing and condemnation from the mis- 
led and disappointed parents of those who 
fail. 

The conditions above mentioned are 
general. Madison and Madison County 
are not the worst of sinners. Neither is it 
confined to Nebraska, but is true in all the 
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north central states where state university 
influence is dominant. 


Teachers’ Salaries. 
Here is a little fable for you ground 


out by our special fabulist, with apologies 
to Mr. Ade: 


A Fourth of July Orator lifted his Arms 
toward Heaven, clenched his Fists, and 
raised himself on his Toes. His Face 
turned purple; the Veins on his Neck were 
distended ; he was apoplectic with Fervor. 
He opened his Mouth like a Megaphone 
and shouted : 


“The Public Schools are the Palladium 
of our Liberties and the Bulwark of our 
Civilization.” 

The “Peepul” applauded ; they had been 
to School and liked the Sentiment. The 
Orator knew they liked it; he liked the 
Applause. While the Whooping and Hand 
Clapping ran its Course he got his Second 
Wind and was about to continue when a 
Carping Fault-Finder in the Rear of the 
Crowd called out: 


“Then why don’t you pay the Teachers 
decent Salaries ?” 

Whereat the Orator began to talk about 
the Flag, the starry Banner, etd. 

Moral: ‘Talk is one of our most plenti- 
ful Commodities. 

Why don’t the teachers get better sal- 
aries? For the mean and contemptible 
reason that most of them are women and 
can’t vote for the Fourth of July orator; 
for the meaner and yet more contemptible 
reason that too often these women can’t 
even influence a vote, having to support 
families that contain no men. 

It ought to make the orator and the 
‘“neepul,” his audience, ashamed of them- 
selves, but it does not. You can hear them 
on it every Fourth of July, and during the 
year if it is an open season for offices. 
What you will not hear is the caviling 
critic and his reminder that the facts do 
not consist with the rolling periods of the 
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patriot on the stump. The public takes 
it for granted that the teaching force is 
paid well enough. Nothing is more erron- 
eous. No idea in the hard American head 
is more injurious. It comes of blind ig- 
norance of the function of the schools. We 
hear them called the palladium of our lib- 
erties without knowing what the words 
mean or caring whether they are true. 

The teaching profession is the most im- 
portant in this country. When its work is 
well done it is the most valuable work. For 
want of having it well done we suffer what 
we are suffering and risk what we are risk- 
ing—the republic itself. For this work 
affects the life of society, and on it depends 
whether we are to have good citizens or 
bad, and whether we are to maintain our 
institutions in their vigor—Oakland En- 
quirer. 

Good Teaching is Not Slush. 

Thoroughly sensible and effective teach- 
ing is too rare in our high schools and col- 
leges. Teachers and professors are so anx- 
ious to do something that nobody else has 
done, or in a way that nobody else uses or 
nas used. They resort to questionable 
schemes to overdo or outdo the text-book 
or the sober, solid, old-fashioned method. 
Instructors think it a mark of originality 
and of scholarship to lead their classes in- 
to the little narrow by-ways of their own 
fancied discovering instead of keeping to 
the well-worn highways in their subject. 
Enterprise, progress, individuality are 
good things in their place. But when they 
show themselves in the magnifying of pet- 
ty, unimportant matters; when they 
amount to nothing more than an exhibi- 
tion of the teacher’s personal equation or 
obliquity, they are an evil. 

Dear instructor, whether in school or 
college, hold yourself off at arm’s length, 
yes, at a whole orbit’s length, and see if 
you are not one of the teachers who run 
after will-o’-the-wisps in your subject, 
whether it is history, or rhetoric, or geog- 
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raphy, or literature, or civics, or what not. 
Learn to know yourself, a pretty tough 
subject, as you have doubtless discovered, 
and with as much of the will-o’-the-wisp 
in it as any other. Don’t allow the fact 
that certain things have been taught for 
years and in a certain way, to prejudice 
you against either the things or the meth- 
od. The great, fundamental points and 
principles in any subject are what our 
boys and girls need to learn. They can 
well afford not to get a glimpse of many 
of the frills and side-lights which may be 
captivating to you. Teed them according 
to their needs and their power to assimi- 
late, and not according to your possibly in- 
toxicated vision. A good deal can be said 
in defense of the “good old way” while 
some of the good new ways are so extrava- 
gantly good as to be good for nothing. 
Judge the value of what you teach and 
the way you teach by what your pupil will 
have in possession after he has left your 
classroom and your influence. In the realm 
of teaching, it is emphatically true that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and not in its garnishing, or its sauce, or 
its serving. Weigh yourself by the results 
that will be lasting and valuable, and not 
by the fanciful contrasts and shadows 
which you may be inclined to produce at 
the moment. To illustrate: We know of 
a class of college girls in economics who 
are advised by their instructor, a young 
man, to read—it must be in haste, of 
course—Bagehot’s Physics and Politics. 
No fault is to be found with the book for 
readers who can masticate it. But what 
can a class of college girls, just beginning 
the subject, get out of a book so peculiarly 
broad and unliteral, almost imaginative 
one might say? Nine girls out of ten 
might read the book and think they en- 
joyed it; and yet, sit down by each alone, 
and ask her to interpret a page of it, sen- 
tence by sentence, and it will appear how 
nil was her comprehension. The book is 
beyond beginners in the subject. It must 
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be masticated and partly digested for 
them, or they must wait until they grow 
to it, if they are to get any substantial 
good out of it. Enthusiastic history teach- 
ers have flattered themselves on their ad- 
mirable work because of the “intense in- 
terest” —what a mockery that phrase often 
covers—their pupils took in the pictures 
that were shown them, when in fact they 
did not know enough to discriminate the 
Parthenon from the Temple of Jupiter at 
Rome, and if a picture of the Roman For- 
um had been labeled The Arcepagus, they 
would have said, “Isn’t it beautiful,” in 
approved fashion, and passed it on without 
suspicion. 

Pictures are all right in the history 
class, but when the boys and girls do not 
know enough about their history to be able 
to interpret the pictures what shall be said 
of the teaching? Is there any better term 
for it than “slush”? It is a delusion. 

In announcing that high school classes 
in Chicago will be tested two or three 
times a year by a uniform examination in 
various subjects, Supt. Cooley says to his 
principals : 

It has been evident from the tests given last 
year, that teachers in the several high schools 
are too widely apart in their ideas of the scope 
of an ordinary high school course. Some at- 
tempt too much: others too little. Still others 
forget the elementary nature of a high school 
course in any subject and plan their work on 
the model of college work, or on a basis which 
would make necessary the expenditure of two 
or three years’ time in order to cover the ground 
which ought to be covered in one year in a 
high school course. This is particularly true 
of the teachers in history, literature and poli- 
tical science, in which subjects the work of 
each year is not well defined. 

It seems best to endeavor to secure a larger 
measure of uniformity in the work attempted 
in each subject. Direct all teachers 
to plan and conduct the work of their classes 
so that the ground covered by these specifica- 
tions in each subject shall be covered by their 
classes in that subject during the present school 
year, and so that the emphasis in instruction 
shall be laid upon’ the topics mentioned. 

The evils of written examinations by a 
central authority are to-day recognized by 
every one. But how else is the evil to be 
removed of which Mr. Cooley speaks? Evi- 
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dently there are some Jack-o’-lantern chas- 
ers among the high school teachers of Chi- 
cago.—Intelligence. 


Nature Study. 

There has been going the rounds of the 
educational press a list of twenty ques- 
tions in natural science which had been 
submitted to the school children of Balti- 
more by the Women’s Playground Associ- 
ation, and which, it seems, they, luckless 
urchins, had been made to answer. 

It would be interesting to know by 
whom these questions were compiled, and 
still more interesting to know the source 
of the questions given. It is not easy to 
understand why a playground association 
should be qualified to pass judgment upon 
the Baltimore children’s knowledge of nat- 
ural history, and the questions and answers 
would hardly lead one to believe that they 
had selected a careful student of nature to 
do the work for them. 

It is asserted that the “answers be- 
trayed a woeful ignorance,” and that “few 
grown-up people were able to answer these 
simple questions.” In consequence of the 
unsatisfactory answers it is stated that 
“the women of Maryland demanded that 
the study of nature in the open air should 
be made a regular part of the school work.” 

Much might be said as to the nature of 
the questions selected for the test, but be- 
fore offering any remarks on this point it 
hay be well to notice the answers given to 
the questions, which answers (it may be 
présumed) would have been satisfactory 
to the association had the children offered 
them. 

The first question in the list asks, “Why 
has a cat whiskers ?” and the answer is “To 
aid its sense of feeling, especially when 
roaming about in the dark; the whiskers 
being highly developed nerves protruding 
in front and at the sides of the cat, as it 
has occasion to employ them.” Why did 
not the answer stop at the semi-colon? It 








would certainly be astonishing if the child 
could discover from “open air” study that 
the whiskers of the cat are highly devel- 
oped nerves. It is hardly excusable that 
the compiler should annex this false anat- 
omy to the answer. The whiskers of the 
cat are simply true hairs closely connected 
at the base with special nerves. 

In answer to the question, “Why is a 
fish dark in color above and light under- 
neath ?” the following is given: “To pre- 
vent it from absorbing light and thus be- 
coming easily distinguishable to its foes 
either in the water or above the surface.” 
Is it meant that the light color beneath 
and the dark color above, both act in the 
same way to prevent the absorption of 
light ? The answer would indicate as much. 
Would it not be more proper to say that 
the difference in color is due to the differ- 
ence in the reflection of light from the two 
surfaces because of a difference of mate- 
rial? The difference in color is due to 
physical laws just as the difference in color 
between black slate and white marble is 
due to different conditions. It is true that 
the fish is colored as it is that it may be 
less distinguishable to its foes. It is an 
example of protective coloration by adapt- 
ation to environment. But how the dif- 
rerence in color between the upper and 
lower surfaces of the fish aids in its pro- 
tection is not shown at all in the answer 
given. Why is not the fish either all dark 
or all light in color? Ifa fish is seen from 
above, it is viewed against a dark back- 
ground, either of the earth material at the 
bottom of the water, or the unlighted 
depths of the water. The dark dorsal por- 
tion of the fish is then less distinguishable 
upon the dark back-ground. If the fish is 
seen from below, it is viewed against the 
light back-ground of the sunlit air and the 
light-colored ventral portions render it less 
distinguishable upon the light back- 
ground. All know that a light-colored ob- 
ject is more easily seen at the bottom of a 
pond of water than a dark-colored object. 
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And divers will tell you that a dark-colored 
object floating in the water above them is 
more easily distinguished than a light-col- 
ored object. The fish of dark caverns have 
not the distinction of color mentioned in 
the question. 

Another question asks, “How many 
times does a crow fold its wings on alight- 
ing?” And the answer is “Three.” By 
way of warning the youthful observer 
against disappointment, it may be well to 
state that the crow usually forgets to per- 
form his part of this interesting and im- 
portant “observation.” 

Question 15 asks, “How can a fly walk 
on the ceiling?” ‘The answer is, “The 
feet of the fly are hollow, and when in con- 
tact with a plane surface, as a ceiling or 
window pane, a suction is created which 
holds them firmly.” 

The statement that the feet of a fly are 
hollow is sure to give an incorrect idea of 
the structure of a fly’s foot which cannot 
be said to be hollow in any true sense of 
the word. If a fly’s foot be placed under 
the compound microscope it will be seen 
to consist of two hooks beneath which are 
two checkered pads bearing numerous min- 
ute hairs. Any amount of staining or 
treatment fails to bring out any hollow 
other than the space between the two pads. 
Even if the feet be hollow it would be in- 
teresting to know the mechanism that pro- 
duces the “suction.” The truth is that 
answers to this question are little more 
than speculations. Here is what Chapin 
and Retiger’s Zoology savs, “Note that the 
feet end in two claws; beneath these is a 
cushion armed with hairs which secrete a 
sticky fluid, by means of which the fly can 
walk up-side down.” Harvey’s Zoology (a 
late book) says that no satisfactory answer 
has been given to this question. 

In the answer to question 19, it is said 
that “Affection is an emotion common to 
all creatures.” Before much could be said 
in criticism of this statement it would be 
necessary to understand exactly what is 
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meant by the term “affection” and “crea- 
tures.” But if “affection” means anything 
like what we ordinarily understand it to 
mean it would take a vast deal of observa- 
tion to discern any of it among a multitude 
of the lower animals. 

But without further comment on the ac- 
curacy of the answers given to these ques- 
tions let us turn to the nature of the ques- 
tions themselves. It seems to be expected 
that the children should be able to answer 
these questions as a result of She “study of 
nature in the open air.” But how many of 
the twenty are questions, the answers to 
which any teacher would send her pupils 
to the out-door world to seek? How many 
would expect the school children of Amer- 
ica to learn, as a result of ever so many 
nature-study excursions, how an elephant 
digs, or why the tiger is striped and the 
leopard is spotted? Or would you send 
him forth into the “open air” to find out 
“how a fly can walk on the ceiling’? And 
is it probable that any child would be like- 
ly to discover the use of the cat’s whiskers 
by the “open-air” method ? 

There are not wanting those who would 
say that the proper way to seek the an- 
swer to “How many legs has a house fly 7” 
“Tow many legs has a garden spider?” 
“In what order does a fly move its legs in 
walking 7” “Where is the oyster’s mouth ?” 
“Which end does a wasp sting with?’ 
“What is the difference between the upper 
and lower sides of the leaf of a fern?” 
would be to take the specimen to the lab- 
oratory table for study. 

But it is upon all these questions that 
the Women’s Playground Association base 
their plea for more “study of, nature in 
the open-air.” 

Again, there are several questions, the 
answers to which, it is improbable that 
children would be able to discover after 
any amount of study, or often able to 
understand if answered for them. Would 
it not take a very keen interpreter of na- 
ture to find out the use of a cat’s whiskers, 
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or the reason why a rabbit wabbles its 
nose? It has not been long since the sig- 
nificance of such facts as the stripes of the 
tiger and the spots of the leopard was un- 
known to scientists. It was thought that 
variety of color, form, ete., existed to beau- 
tify the world. That it had such an im- 
portant relation to the plant’s or animal’s 
continued existence was never dreamed un- 
til Darwin’s work directed attention to 
protective mimicry or other adaptations 
of color, ete., for the preservation of self 
and species in the struggle for existence. 

Further, it might be asked if the chil- 
dren are to be condemned for failure to 
fathom the mystery of the fiy’s ability te 
walk on the ceiling (when even scientists 
cannot agree on the solution), or to dis- 
cover the reason for the difference in color 
between the dorsal and ventral surfaces of 
the fish ? 

Here then are twenty questions in na- 
ture-study, several of which are answered 
incorrectly; others, too difficult for chil- 
dren; and a number not proper questions 
at all for children to seek to answer by out- 
door study of nature. And vet what reflee- 
tions are cast upon the children’s inability 
to answer them! 

In many quarters it has come to be the 
fashion to drill pupils on curious questions 
in natural history and isolated facts of sei- 
ence generally. The child knows a great 
deal of nature if he can tell whether a rat 
and a squirrel descend a tree in the same 
way, or explain the difference between the 
way a horse and a cow arise. He may learn 
that a fly has six legs and a spider eight, 
but of what value is it, if he drops the 
matter there and never learns that the fact 
is one that helps to systematize the knowl- 
edge of the animal kingdom and so enables 
one to keep the whole field in view without 
attempting to remember the multitude of 
facts as isolated bits of knowledge. We 
forget that if the child is directed here 
and there at random in his nature-study 
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he will lose half its value from the fact 
that he will only have (if he remembers 
them at all) a body of unrelated facts of 
little value to him. It is often urged that 
it matters little about the acquisition of 
knowledge in nature-study. It is the men- 
tal development that is chiefly valuable— 
the habits of observation, the love of na- 
ture, etc. Two replies may be made to 
this. JVirst—One important development 
of intellect will be missed if the study be 
miscellaneous, viz, that of perception of 
relations. The power of perception of re- 
lations affords us some of the most prac- 
tical uses of our minds as well as some of 
the deepest and grandest thoughts regard- 
ing this universe and its riddles. Second 
—It is of importance that the child ac- 
quire facts—an organized body of knowl- 
edge. Such is the use of observation and 
other powers of the mind that are cultivat- 
ed by the study of nature. It is folly to 
pay little or no attention to the informa- 
tion that the child is acquiring in his 
study. For be assured, the young mind is 
accumulating knowledge of some sort and 
it is needful that it be of such a nature as 
to be as useful as possible. The mind 
learns to remember only by remembering. 
Why then should not the material which 
it must accumulate be of the best quality 
possible instead of a heterogenous mass of 
facts presented only with the idea of de- 
veloping the mental faculties. As Herbert 
Spencer says in speaking of the use of the 
classics for mental development, “It would 
be utterly contrary to the beautiful econ- 
omy of nature, if one kind of culture be 
needed for gaining information and an- 
other for a mental gymnastics.” If knowl- 
edge of nature be of any value to mankind, 
if through science we are introduced to 
some of the deepest problems that exist for 
the intellect of man, is it not fitting that 
the child acquire as much knowledge as 
possible, while at the same time deriving 
the benefit the study of nature gives in de- 
veloping the faculties of the mind? And 
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will the rambling kind of questions offered 
to the children of Baltimore secure the de- 
sired results ?—C. E. Pattison in Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. 


Educated Swindlers. — 

The educational press has frequeutly 
called attention to the methods employed 
by some teachers (undeserving the name) 
to obtain books from publishers. A most 
flagrant case is reported from Illinois, 
where a school principal has assumed dif- 
ferent names to obtain books, ostensibly 
for inspection; and was ferreted out by 
the postoffice authorities, prosecuted and 
fined $500 and costs. It is also reported 
that other cases of the kind are being in- 
vestigated by the postoffice department. 

Publishers of school books are generally 
very liberal in supplying free copies of 
their text-books for the inspection of 
teachers who are sincere in their desire to 
examine them. It is discreditable to the 
teacher’s name that there are those who 
abuse the confidence of the publishers by 
practicing disreputable methods in ob- 
taining books. The books thus secured 
are eventually sold to some jobbing house. 

Here are samples of letters received re- 
cently at this office, reproduced exactly, 
except that the names and addresses have 
been changed : 

Office of Joun Buncomse, 
Superintendent Public Schools of 

PEST een eT Virginia. 

November 14, 1902. 
New York Education Pub. Co. 

Gentlemen: I think I might introduce into 
our school some of your selections—poems and 
biographys. If you will send me some of your 
books I will be glad to examine them and show 
them to my teachers. My express office is 
TT ES ee ee Thanking you for 
any you may see fit to send me. 

Yours respectfully, 


JOHN BuNCOMBE, 
Per C. 


New York Education Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

After reading your liberal offer in the Nov. 
ER sos pin Eno seneei eo ekn bps nS aca 
I perceive you must be a responsible co., and 
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therefore ask you to exame a copy of “American 
Education” and ail other books you care to send 
“a are now starting a library in our school, 
and if you have a book or books, which you 
think will meet our approval, either send it or 
a full description of the same. 
Yours very truly, 
CHAUNCEY GO-EASY. 

N. B.—Please send me a sample of Rand, 
MeNally & Co.’s Desk Atlas. 

The Illinois town has a population of 
less than 500; while the one in Virginia is 
not given in the census report. These in- 
terested teachers may be sincere; but we 
have a presentiment that they belong to a 
class of teachers whose pupils do not ad- 
vance rapidly on the road to honest citi- 
zenship.—American Education. 

About Helen Keller. 

“My intimacy with Helen Keller,” says 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in The Outlook, 
“began the first time I ever saw her; she 
was a sweet little girl of seven. At that 
time, and for many years after, she lived 
in the charming belief that everybody 
loves everybody; everybody had always 
loved her, and she did love everybody. She 
has always been singularly graceful in her 
movements. When she was a child this 
grace showed itself in ways not then re- 
stricted by the conventionalities of later 
life. She ran across the room and sprang 
into your arms, really supposing that was 
the way in which people always greeted 
each other. Poor staid Laura Bridgman, 
who had been brought up in all the con- 
ventionalities of the most rigid New Eng- 
land propriety, used to say that Helen was 
crazy. It was the craziness of sweet, na- 
tural love. I am an Everett on my moth- 
er’s side, and she is an Everett on her 
great-grandmother’s side, so we have al- 
As soon 
as she came to Boston it was a pleasure 


ways called each other cousin. 


to me to ask her to meet some other little 
girls of her own age at my house. As 
Helen came.in with her dear teacher, Miss 
Sullivan, Miss Sullivan led her to a free- 
stone statue of the god Terminus, which 
stands at the end of the piazza. It is an 
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old relic of Egypt. Helen had then never 
‘seen’ any statue, and she felt of this 
rugh, banged-up little god, two thousand 
years old, and at once in Miss Sullivan’s 
hand, spelled out he words, ‘What.an ugly 
old man!’ We brought her into the house, 
and after a few minutes I led her to a 
charming little marble tablet by the sculp- 
tor Bernini, which represents in alto-re- 
lievo the Saviour and John the Baptist as 
boys playing. Helen felt of their faces, 
and bent over at once and kissed them 
both. This was the beginning of her de- 
light in sculpture.” 


Teachers That Boys ‘‘Hate.” 

A boy said the other day that he “hated 
two kinds of teachers’—the “oh-dears” 
> A boy is nothing if not 
courageous, and he expects and admires 
that quality in others. He detests whin- 
ing and worrying, weeping and weariness 
—in a word, all the dreary varities of “oh- 
dearing.”” The teacher who frets at the 
weather, objects to the classroom, finds 
fault with the superintendent, and the sec- 
retary, and the ways of the librarian, not 
only sets a bad example, but earns dislike ; 
for when did fiies ever love vinegar, or 
boys dull faces? 

Set vour face like a flint to look pleas- 
ant, no matter how hard it hurts you to do 
it “’Peak like you do when you laugh,” 
begged a little sick child from her cham- 
ber, on hearing a neighbor’s plaintive in- 
quiries below stairs. It is good advice for 
everybody. Train your voice to notes of 
With a gospel of gladness, it 
is a shame to go about drooping at the 


and “my-dears.’ 


exultation. 


mouth-corners. 

It is not strange that the patronizing 
and too demonstrative teacher should be 
No 
healthy boy cares for coddling and pet- 
ting, except at bedtime, possibly, and by 
Talk sense to a boy; he will 
A little fellow who 
had just graduated out of kilts, and ap- 


another object of a boy’s detestation. 


his mother. 
respect it and you. 
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peared at the door of the primary room 
in all the glories of rubber boots and many 
buttoned “ulster,” came home in high 
dudgeon complaining that the teacher 
“acted like he had on dresses,” and never 
noticed his new “ulcer,” Teachers do well 
to remember carefully the sudden access of 
manliness that comes with promotion 
from the kindergarten and primaries, and 
as far as possible refrain from treating 
these little men as if they had on 
dresses.”,—Sunday School Times. 


Some Facts About the St. Louis 
Schools. 
PRIN, R, L. BARTON, EMERSON SCHOOL, 

In the St. Louis schools there is a flexi- 
bility in the grading and a progressive 
spirit in teachers and principals, fostered 
by the superintendent, that speaks volumes 
for the efficiency of the work. Teachers 
feel the freedom that is consistent with 
growth, and the principal, that he has a 
higher function than the laying out of 
matter and method for the teacher. 

At six the pupil enters the kindergarten, 
and at seven the primary school. ‘The 
course above the kindergarten is laid out 
for eight years. The question of reducing 
this to seven years is under consideration, 
with a good prospect of its being done. The 
eight years or grades are each divided into 
four quarters, so that there are really thir- 
ty-two grades and a kindergarten below the 
high school. This places the classes ten 
weeks apart so that loss of time by failing 
to pass is reduced to a minimum. Then 
the practice of promoting individuals 
whenever sufficient strength and efficiency 
are evinced is common, producing a con- 
stant inspiration to pupils. 

Graduation from the grammar and high 
schools occurs twice a year. The gradu- 
ates from the grammar schools last month 
numbered 1,010; of these about 700 have 
entered the high school. These pupils 
have finished the common branches, done 
some work in algebra, and Latin usually, 


two years of United States history, draw- 
ing, water-color painting, completed a 
thorough course in calisthenics, and two 
years of domestic science and manual 
training. 

While by the schedule there are nine 
years of work including the kindergarten, 
yet on account of the flexibility, there are 
many pupils who finish during their 
twelfth year. One pupil in the Emerson 
school graduated at the age of eleven years 
and five months, stood fifth in his class 
and four feet three inches in his shoes. 

Some years ago the branch high schools 
of this city were merged into a mammoth 
central high school, which has subserved 
the various function of secondary educa- 
tion here ever since. The normal school has 
been a part of this high school, and has 
dene of the work of training teachers for 
the grades. As those who graduated from 
the normal courses were entitled to posi- 
tions in the schools, contingent on priority 
and rank in class, the supply of teachers so 
far outran the demand that some must 
wait for four or five years before appoint- 
ment came to them. Four years ago the 
board of education cut out the normal 
course. At the same time an additional 
year was added to the work of the normal 
student called apprenticing. Apprentices, 
one, two, rarely three, are assigned to good 
grammar schools in the neighborhood of 
their homes, where their work is placed in 
charge of the principal for a year. At the 
end of that time, upon his recommenda- 
tion, the apprentice is accepted, rejected or 
turned back to further work. This ap- 
prenticeship is a valuable feature in their 
training, and has done marvelous things 
for the young people and the schools. 
There are those who think it a more valu- 
able training than that of the normal 
courses, but those courses also have recent- 
ly been started again. 


But the big high school has not been 
able to keep pace with the growing city. 
Classes, bigger and bigger, are converging 
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on it. Its seating capacity from basement 
to attic is now exhausted. The board has 
authorized the construction of two new 
high schools to cost about $350,000 a piece 
and a new normal school separate and dis- 
tinct from the high schools. Fully a mil- 
lion dollars have in these acts been voted 
for enlarging the opportunities for second- 
ary education in St. Louis. The general 
uplift in educational matters noticeable 
may claim this as its crowning feature. 





What He Wills That Shall He Do. 
(A Case for the Child-Study Club.) 
BY B. B., PRINCETON, ILL. 


“Stop, Mister! I will ride with you as 
far as the schoclhouse,” called a_ shrill 
voice, and looking toward the sidewalk 1 
saw a small boy “waving me down” as 
though flagging a train. 

“Is that the way you hold up people on 
the public highway? You will ride with 
me whether I will or no? Jump in, then, 
and you shall ride—past the schoolhouse 
if T sce fit.” 

My pessenger ignored my emphasis as 
he climbed into the buggy and snuggled 
under the lap robe. Evidently he had not 
reached the hights of hair splitting dis- 
tinctions between words. 

“What do you study, son,” I asked. 

“First reader an’ slate,’ he replied, 
proudly slapping these implements of 
learning on his knees. 
spellin’ cow.” 

“C-o-q,” I ventured. 

“Git onto the greenie!” he yelled. “C-o-q 
don't spell nothin’. C-o-w spells cow.” 
»O, does it?” sail I, meekly. 

“And, say, mister, Pll L++ you the red 
apple I’ve got in my bucket that you can’t 
say the “two times twos!” 

Where was President Eliot, propound- 
ing his labor problems, beside this embryo 
scholar ? 


“Bet I kin beat you 


“Two times two is five,” I faltered. 

“Ho! don’t know that,’ he exulted. 
“Don’t know two times two's four, and you 
think yoursef big ’nuf to drive a horse. 


“Will I ask you some more questions ?” 
said my small companion, his gray eyes 
shining and his round cheeks redder than 
the rosiest apple that was ever nipped by 
November. frost. 

“Young man, I don’t know what you 
will do, probably annex the earth some 
day, but I shall no farther display my ig- 
norance for your satisfaction.” 

Then followed a perfect shower of ques- 
tions. Where did I get my horse? What 
was its name? Would I swap it for his 
billy goat—with a yellow pup to boot ? We 
were enjoying ourselves thus as we rattled 
over a bridge at the foot of the hill on 
which stood the schoolhouse, when we 
spied a little girl by the roadside. My 
companion’s face grew even redder as he 
answered her “hullo.” 

“Stop. Mister, I want to get out,” he 
announced. 

“But you said you would ride to the 
schoolhouse, and I’m afraid to stop,” I 
teased. 

“T want to get out. I shall get out, and 
you won't stop me,” he cried, standing up. 
“That’s my girl and Tommy’s most 
caught up, and he'll walk to school with 
her if I don’t get there first. I got this 
red apple for her. Stop!” 

I stopped. 

“Get out, my lad, you shall get out since 
you will get out, and give my love and a 
kiss to your little sweetheart,” said I to 
the diminutive lover as he slipped between 
the wheels. 

“Nop, I shan’t,” he retorted. “She’s my 
girl, and I'll lick any feller that looks at 
her. But J will tell her you're pretty nice 
to let me ride,” and clutching his books 
and swinging his pail, he darted back to 
his charmer. 

Fortunatey, the red apple was in my 
lady’s hands before Tommy crossed the 
bridge, and she wisely contented herself 
with but one admirer, and together she 
and my friend wended their way up the 
hill. 
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Stephen A. Douglas. 
PROF, W. C, HEWITT, STATE NORMAL, 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

[This exercise may be used for review in 
classes that have had U. S. History. It can 
also be used as a general exercise. If teachers 
prefer, the longer units of the exercise can be 


‘broken into shorter ones, and one given to 


each pupil.) 
A 

If the life of any great American can 
be typified by the broken shaft it is the life 
of Douglas. Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Grant, Webster, Clay and 
Lincoln are known to us through all 
stages of their careers, hut Douglas is dim- 
ly seen through the smoke of battle and 
the thick fog of political hate. Doubtless 
the ignorance of the life of Douglas is 
largely due to the fact that he died in the 
early days of the Civil War, but no one 
can understand the period of our history 
from 1845-1860 without knowing the car- 
eer of Stephen A. Douglas. 

2 

Much of the interest attached to Doug- 
Jas is in his association with Lincoln; they 
were both poor boys, both self-trained ; 
both sought preferment through the law, 
and were for many years on the opposing 
sides of legal battles; both courted the 
same girl; both sought the office of sena- 
tor from Illinois; both ran for the presi- 
dency, and on opposite sides of a great 
question set the standard in political de- 
bate. Both united to stem the tide of se- 
cession, and both were cut down at a time 
when their country needed them most. 


9 
v0 


Douglas was born in Brandon, Vt., April 
23, 1813. Not much is known of his early 
life, which was doubtless little different 
from that of the ordinary boy of his time. 
He received a fragmentary elementary ed- 
ucation, spent two years in proving his un- 
fitness for the cabinet maker’s trade, and 
at twenty, with little else than a large de- 
termination, he turned his face toward 
the boundless and unknown West. For 


the next few years the story is little else 
than disappointment, sickness and need, 
until he wanders into the little town of 
Winchester, Scott County, Illinois, and 
makes his start as auctioneer clerk at two 
dollars a day. 

+ 

But this was the tide of his affairs; his 
youth, good-humor and intelligence at- 
tracted attention, friends were made, a 
school was given him to teach and then be- 
gan his evening study of the law, which so 
resulted that the record reads like a myth; 
school teacher at 20, lawyer at 21, attorney 
general at 22, state legislator at 24, state 
supreme judge at 28, United States repre- 
sentative at 30, and United States senator 
at 33. One great source of his advancement 
was his personal hold upon men. He was 
genial, frank, approachable. His life was 
lived in the open; men were attracted to 
him because he did not set himself above 
them and because he was the best of 
his class. Here is a description of him 
during the period when he and Lincoln 
were making friends and reputations as 
lawyers in I]linois: 

“His blue eyes, and dark, abundant hair 
heightened the physical charm of boyishness; 
his virile movements, his face heavy-browed and 
strong, and his uncommonly large head gave 
him an aspect of intellectual power. He was 
a born leader, beyond question, and does not 


seem to have doubted his fitness to lead, or 
to have agonized over the choice of a path.” 


J 

The career of Douglas in congress from 
1843 to 1850 was full of usefulness and 
honor. He had large ideas and large ideals 
for his country. He championed all forms 
of internal improvements. He had bound- 
less confidence in the great West and in 
imagination saw his country’s limits mov- 
ing beyond the Alleghanies, beyond the 
Mississippi, beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and outward to the islands of the sea. He 
championed the Pacific railroad, and 
much was due to him in organizing the 
Illinois Central. 


For many years he was chairman of the 
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committee on territories, and under his 
leadership a dozen territories and a half 
dozen states were organized. His policy 
may be summarized in these few words: 
“Here everything is fresh, blooming, ex- 
panding and advancing. We wish a wise, 
practical policy adapted to our condition 
and position.” 

6 

It is not necessary to enter into the de- 
tails of the great struggle of 1850 in which 
so many great leaders participated—Cal- 
houn, Webster, Benton, Cass and Clay. 
Under the leadership of Douglas the Mis- 
souri Compromise was repealed—the first 
of a series of events that led to secession 
and civil war. 

It was after the repeal that Douglas 
visited Chicago and found the city in a 
tumult of opposition ; the common council 
had declared the fugitive slave law con- 
trary to the law of God and had ordered 
the city officials not to enforce its provis- 
ions, and a mass meeting was being or- 
ganized to support the council. On the 
next night Douglas addressed a vast mul- 
titude surrounded on all sides by enemies 
—armed negroes at his back and garrulous 
abolitionists posted in various parts of the 
hall to annoy him with cat-calls or puzzle 
him with questions. 

He took up the repeal clause by clause. 
Questions from the audience gave him in- 
creased power, until the mighty audience 
were completely in his hand, and at the 
close supported resolutions proposed by 
Douglas to stand by the constitution and 
repudiate the action of the council. 

7 

The next great controversy was the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854. Both see- 
tions of the country were wrought to the 
highest pitch. The moral sentiment of 
the North was aroused, while threats of 
disunion were heard everywhere in the 
South. In congress the bitter discussions 
were closed by Douglas in a speech on 
March 3 that lasted far into the morning. 
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Single-handed he met the great quar- 
tette—Everett, Sumner, Seward and 
Chase—and a careful reading of the 
speeches of that great day gives one the 
feeling that he was more than a match for 
them all. The bill passed—seventeen to 
fourteen, and Douglas had won—not to 
save his country but, as subsequent events 
proved, to plunge it into the vortex of a 
mighty whirlpool of fire and blood. 

On that early March morning as Chase 
and Seward passed down the capitol steps 
the cannons at the navy yard were boom- 
ing in celebration of the victory, Sumner 
said, “They celebrate a present victory, but 





the echoes they awake will never rest until 
slavery itself shall die.” For this speech 
Douglas was called “traitor” and “apos- 
tate.” Men rejoiced at his domestic be- 
reavements, and he was maligned from 
East to West. Said he, “I could travel 
through the entire North by the light of 
my burning effigies.” 
8 

After the Kansas-Nebraska bill Douglas 
again, in 1854, tried to address a mass 
meeting in the city of Chicago. For four 
hours he was prevented from speaking by 
organized bands of roughs and abolition- 
ists. .\fter trying in vain to be heard he 
took out his watch and said, “It is now 
Sunday: I am going to church, and the 
abolitionists of Chicago may go to hell.” 

Tn all his career Douglas never wavered 
in his position on “popular sovereignty.” 
He stood loyally by it in the great debates 
on the admission of Kansas, in one of 
which he said, “Neither the frowns of 
power nor the influence of patronage will 
change my action or drive me from my 
And again, “I have more 
pride in my history connected with popu- 
lar sovereignty than in a thousand presi- 
dencies, For that I have stood unmoved 
when assailed by northern mobs or threat- 
ened by southern hostilities.” 

2 


principles.” 


Perhaps the most interesting intellec- 
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tual contest that ever took place in the 
United States was the series of debates 
between Lincoln and Douglas in 1858. 
Douglas was easily the greatest debater in 
the senate, but he knew that in Lincoln 
he had a foeman able to give as well as to 
take blows. Nor was Lincoln unaware of 
the lion-like power of the man pitted 
against him. 

There were seven debates in all, and 
read even to-day they thrill the heart and 
quicken the pulse. 

The partisans of each claimed the vic- 
tory. The testimony of a plain farmer 
may be taken as a fair estimate of the re- 
sults of the two debaters: “Douglas made 
us applaud, but Lincoln sent us home to 
think.” 

10 

It is interesting to 
two men: 

Both had been trained in the school of 
practical life, both were masters of men 
and of questions under discussion. 


contemplate these 


Douglas was facile, keen and effective, 
Lincoln was slow, honest and thorough. 
As they stood outlined against the Illinois 
sky the one was tall and ungainly, the oth- 
er almost dwarfish but instinct with power. 

Lincoln stood on one spot, rarely using 
a gesture, while Douglas paced up and 
down the rostrum like a lion, all alive with 
the passion of debate. 

Lincoln was cool; Douglas impetuous: 
Lincoln was slower to reach a conclusion 
or turn a point, but he lost little in this, 
as the quick assaults of Douglas struck 
harmless against the cold steel of Lincoln’s 
tact and humor. 

Both improved as the debates went on, 
but Lincoln found it easier to defend his 
principles than did Douglas; vet a careful 
reading of the debates impresses one that 
Lincoln was more puzzled to answer Doug- 
Jas’s questions than Douglas was to answer 
Lincoln’s. 

11 
The result of the contest was that Doug- 
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las was elected to the senate again by a 
very narrow margin. One of Lincoln’s 
questions in the debate was so framed that 
if Douglas answered “No,” he would not 
be elected senator from Illinois, and if he 
answered “Yes,” he could never be elected 
president. Douglas answered in such a 
way that he was elected to the senate but 
lost the presidential nomination by south- 
ern antagonisms. 

Lincoln once quaintly said, “The only 
difference between Judge Douglas and my- 
self is that we are both running for the 
same office.” 

12 

In the great debates Douglas was on the 
wrong side of a great moral question, but 
his closing days shed a luster on his career 
that will endure. When he found the 
southerners were determined to secede he 
went to Lincoln, offered him his assistance 
and threw the whole power of his influ- 
ence on the side of the Union. No other 
man wielded such influence as his, and no 
one may say what might have happened 
had Douglas in the last hours been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 

13 

His speeches at this time were full of 
lofty sentiment and unquestioned patriot- 
ism. He said: 

“It is a sad task to discuss so fearful a 
question as civil war, but sad as it is, it is 
my conviction before God that it is the 
duty of every American citizen to rally 
round the flag of his country.” 

14 

3ut to Douglas it was not given to see 
the end of the mighty struggle. He died 
in Chicago, June 11, 1861, just at the time 
His 
last hours reflected the man at his best, for 
when his family gathered at his bedside 
his last thoughts were of his country. To 
his children he uttered these words—now 
written in marble upon the tomb wherein 


he rests: 


when his country missed him most. 


“Obey the laws and support the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
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The life of Stephen A. Douglas stands 

as a type of largeness—largeness of view, 
largeness of intellect, largeness of heart. 
It stands for opportunity, for freedom and 
for reform in and by the supremacy of 
law; and if in that strenuous life of his 
there seemed to be lacking the simplicity 
and moral perceptions of Lincoln, yet he 
was untainted by meanness, and who shall 
say that he was not a great man, true and 
good ? 

“Who knows the heart, 

*Tis he alone decidedly can try us. 


He knows each chord, each various tone, 
Each string, its various bias. 


Then at the Judgment, let’s be mute 
We never can adjust it. 

What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted.” 

He lies buried on the shore of Lake 
Michigan—the lake he so much loved and 
which in its boundless restlessness typifies 
so well his career. Let the sun rise and 
set in peace upon his resting place, and on 
that other grave in Illinois that holds so 
much of precious dust. The big giant of 
the Sangamon, the little giant of the Illi- 
nois! May their nobler selves live forever 
in the lives of the citizens of the Republic. 


The N. E. A. at Boston. 

At this time it seems very certain that 
the meeting of the N. E. A. to be held in 
doston, July 6-10, will be by far the great- 
est and the best managed meeting of that 
body. Hereafter it will be difficult to keep 
up the pace set by President Eliot. There 
will undoubtedly be upward of 20,000 peo- 
ple in attendance. In recent numbers of 
his journal, Mr. Winship has been fur- 
nishing some very interesting and valua- 
ble pointers on the plans and preparations 
for the meeting. Here are some of them: 

There will be no music on the program, 
but musie will be provided for those who 
want it, in a beautiful hall near by where 
the meetings are held. 

There will be no “heterogeneity” in the 
program. 
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Every utterance will be, as far as pos- 
sible mature, appropriate and valuable. 

The “Volume of Proceedings” for 1903 
will far excel any other in real value. It 
will mark an epoch in the history of the 
N. E. A. 

Dr. Eliot treats his selection as presi- 
dent as an honor, and does not view it as 
any condescension on his part. 

President Eliot’s utterances on educa- 
tion from October to July inclusive will 
be the most interesting set of educational 
speeches that have been made by any one 
in the same time. 

The afternoons will be free for excur- 
sions and social functions. 

There will be no perfunctory addresses 
of welcome and response. 

There will be no address of more than 
thirty minutes. 

There will be many genuine discussions. 

There will be many five-minute speech- 
es—real “five” minute speeches. 

The messengers and guides will receive 
no tips. The same rule will hold as at a 
club in which all attendants consider it a 
breach of etiquette to accept tips. 

There will be abundant provisions for 
letter-writing and resting on the part of 
the visitors. 

There will be the best arrangements for 
teachers to get good board by the seashore 
or at the mountains that there has yet 
been in connection with the meetings. 

The opening of the summer schools will 
be delayed until after the N. E. A., and 
arrangements made for attendance on the 
part of visiting teachers. 


Length of a Degree of Longitude. 
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Repeating Stories As Material for Elemen- 
tary Language Teaching. 


Have you ever noticed the interest young 
children take in the story of “The Old 
Woman and Her Pig” and others contain- 
ing the same kind of repetition? Have 
you marked the delight with which they 
listen to them for the twentieth or the 
hundreth time, and the pleasure they find 
in telling them over and over again? 

A little girl two and a half years old 
climbed upon my knee and said: 

“Tell me a towy.” 

“What shall I tell you?” 

“Tell me pig towy.” 

She had heard this story oftener than 
any other, and wanted to hear it again 
rather than one less familiar. Six months 
later she came and asked for a story to go 
to sleep by. To the question, “What shall 
I tell you?” she replied without hesita- 
tion, “Tell me about the old woman and 
her pig.” In the six months she had heard 
it a hundred times. When I had finished 
the story, and the old woman was safely 
home with her pig, there was an encore, 
“Tell it again.” 

One day I was in a schoolroom contain- 
ing twenty-five children between six and 
seven years old. A half dozen or more of 
them told this same story of the old wom- 
an and her pig through from beginning to 
end without a mistake and with manifest 
pleasure. The teacher had feared they 
were growing tired of it, but they soon 
convinced her they were not. ; 

With equal pleasure have I seen children 
repeat, both in school and out “Little Tup- 
pen,” “The Three Bears,” “The Three 
Pigs,” “The Kid My Father Bought for 
Two Pieces of Money.” “The Death of 
Cock Robin,” ‘“Chicken-Licken,” ‘The 
House That Jack Built” and such repeat- 
ing rhymes as, “If All the Seas Were One 
Great Sea,” “The Key of the Kingdom,” 
“When I Was a Farmer,” “The Egg in the 
Nest,” and “If All the World Were Apple 


Pie.” The children take the same pleasure 
in “Cinderella, “Mother Holle,” and other 
fairy stories that repeat the form and sub- 
stance if not the words. 

If the primary teacher would only see 
it, here is her best material for the first 
language lessons; better than that fur- 
nished by all the language lesson books, 
either with pictures or without. 

The three things most essential in the 
early stages of learning the mother tongue 
are a supply of the most common every-day 
words, the ability to put these words to- 
gether into sentences and groups of sen- 
tences, giving the proper modifications for 
number, tense, ete., and the power to hold 
a story in mind and reproduce it in the 
order. These stories and rhymes offer the 
very best opportunity for acquiring all 
these. The words are always the most use- 
ful words of common conversation, repre- 
senting ideas known to all children alike. 
The number of times they are repeated in 
the story insures their being fixed in the 
mind, and gives ample opportunity for cor- 
recting the pronunciation. The simple 
plot of all the stories, with the constant 
repetition of one form in the same sfory, 
in many of them only one thought being 
added at each repetition, makes them easy 
to remember, while the length of the sto- 
ries and the large number of times which 
some of the sentences are repeated soon 
make their form familiar. 


The story of the old woman and her pig, 
printed in full, covers three pages in a 
school reader of the usual size. When the 
child has told it through from beginning 
te end, as it soon learns to do, it has done 
more talking than it would do in half a 
dozen decriptions of a picture on a card. 
It has learned a hundred or more words, 
and if the version is a good one, it has be- 
gun to be familiar with the best forms of 
sentence structure. Such is the pleasure 
children find in repeating these stories that 
they will repeat them many more times at 
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home than can be done at school, and al- 
ways correctly. 

In other language lessons a correction 
may fail of its purpose for want of imme- 
diate and sufficient opportunity to apply 
the corrected form. In the story of the 
old woman and her pig a child began to 
say, “The cat beginned to catch the rat, 
the rat beginned,” etc. The teacher cor- 
rected it, giving the right word, which the 
child accepted and used ten times in the 
next half minute. 

Elementary language lessons should be 
oral and free instead of written; and there 
is no better material than these stories, 
known to most children long before they 
enter school and easily found in almost 
any collection of children’s books. If you 
don’t know them, learn them at once and 
try them in your school.—Atlantic Educa- 
tional Journal. 

Bardeen on Bok and Skinner. 

State Superintendent Skinner, of New 
York, in his speeches and in the publica- 
tions that have emanated from his office, 
has often uttered things that caused the 
judicious and discerning to smile. A re- 
cent performance of this kind called forth 
the following keen and well merited criti- 
cism from Editor Bardeen of the School 
Bulletin : 

The present state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction used to be editor of a daily 
newspaper, and like all editors frequently 
had to fill space. It is an unhealthy habit, 
this filling space. It is like the clergyman’s 
habit of filling up time; many preachers 
learn to say nothing so gracefully that it 
never scems to them worth while to have 
anything to say. So the editor who has 
got the space-filling habit feels that he 
must always be printing something. We 
have had Arbor Day circulars that will af- 
ford inextinguishable laughter to the fun- 
loving antiquarian of the future, and a 
“Manual of Patriotism” that the New Zea- 


lander on London Bridge will hardly know 
how to catalogue. 

But most of this stuffing has been harm- 
less. People in other states have wondered 
who paid for it, and why; still New York 
is a wealthy state and can indulge the ca- 
prices of its officials without going bank- 
rupt. 

But sentimental gush is one thing—of- 
fensive rot is another; and when the de- 
partment of public instruction endorses 
and circulates an ignorant and virulent at- 
tack ypon the public school system, it is 
time some supervision was exercised over 
the issue of its publications. | 

We have before us a sheet 1114x15 
inches, printed on one side, and apparently 
intended to be tacked upon the wall for 
frequent inspection and study. Below is 
the inscription, “Distributed by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of the 
State of New York, at Albany.” Above, 
it is said to be reprinted from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and dedicated to the Amer- 
ican parent by Edward Bok. 

We have heard more or less about this 
man Bok, principally by way of self-adver- 
tisement. We have been told that from 
very humble beginnings he has built up a 
journal that gets big prices for advertising, 
all of which is creditable enough. But we 
never heard of him as an educational au- 
thority. Quick’s “Educational Reformers” 
tells of a good many great educators, but it 
does not mention Bok. Sonneschein’s 
*Cyclopedia of Education” tells of Co- 
menius and Pestalozzi and Froebel and 
Horace Mann, but says not a word about 
Bok. Our educational journals and pro- 
ceedings quote Dr. Harris and President 
Eliot and Stanley Hall and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, and a host of men who have 
spoken on education and been listened to, 
but they have never named the name of 
Bok. As an educational authority Bok is 
the discovery of Supt. Skinner, and Bok’s 
bow to the educational world is made un- 
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der the endorsement and at the expense of 
the department of public instruction. 

This is a great advertisement for Bok. 
All these years he has been showing young 
ladies how to crochet and whether to write 
“Dear sir” or “Dear Mr. Smith” or “My 
dear John”; and here he finds Mr. Skinner 
taking him by the arm and leading him 
out upon the platform to address the 80,- 
000 teachers of New York, as the mouth- 
piece of the department of public instruc- 
tion. How Bok must chuckle. 

But what does Bok say? What are the 
words of wisdom that the State of New 
York is called upon to pay for tacking up 
in its schoolhouses ? 

Bok 
quotes. 
—He has the inverted commas before and 
after. 


doesn’t say anything; he just 


At any rate. he pretends to quote 


But he does not give a single name. 
It is the old style of patent medicine ad- 
vertisement : 

“IT bought a bottle of your hair restorer and 
accidently dropped it on the front step. A 
luxurious hair door mat immediately covered 
the stone.” , 

“I was unfortunately born without liver 
and lights. My parents bought me two bot- 
tles of your Nature’s Repairer, and now I 
have a five-pound liver and electric lights.” 


But Bok should have learned something 
from his advertising columns; anonymous 
advertisements had their day long ago, and 
the patent medicine men now have to buy 
names as well as invent testimonials. Some 
actress or singer—Adelina Patti, was it ?— 
is said to have allowed a magazine article 
to be published as written by her, and to 


have been disgusted to get a check for 
$200. “Two hundred dollars for six 
pages?” she complained; “why I got five 


hundred for signing my name under two 
lines, that somebody’s soap, I forgot whose, 
was the best, and that [ used no other.” 
Bok could have added greatly to the plaus- 
ibility of these complaints by getting wash- 
erwomen at two dollars apiece to sign them 
and put down their addresses, 218 Dumb- 
head avenue, Scranton, Pa., and so on. 
But even then they would not mean 
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much. They are of the post hoc ergo prop- 
ter hoc order. That used to be good evi- 
dence in colonial days. A young girl went 
by the house, and half an hour after the 
haby had a cramp; burn the girl for a 
witch; and they burned her. If that is 
testimony it is easily created. We could 
take any of Bok’s “quotations” and par- 
allel them. 
BOK, 

“She graduated, but she never 
and now we have no daughter.” 

“Last week we took our twelve-year-old 
daughter out of school—the second of our chil- 
dren this term.” 

“For four years in succession I have been 
compelled to withdraw my boy before half of 
the term was over.” 

NON-ROK. 

“The Virgil teacher kept my daughter upon 
the feet in the hexameters, and now she has 
corns.” 

“And now the second of our children has 
stomach trouble; mince pie between meals no 
longer tempts her.” 

“The atmosphere of school is very depress- 
ing. My boy is hardly ever well enough to 
go to school, and barely manages to go skating.” 

So much of the writing is sloppy and 
ambiguous that the quotations seem all to 


recovered, 


have been written by a single hand. 

“Compelled to bring home seven long lessons 
every evening, after being in school from nine 
to four, I have just taken my little girl of 
eleven out of the public school.” 


“Compelled” of course gramatically 
agrees with “I, and why the fact that a 
parent has to bring her own lessons home 
should compel her to take her daughter 
out of school is not evident. 


“Pains in the head followed efforts to get 
the next day’s lessons with my boy, and we 
stopped his schooling.” 

There are a good many parents who 
would have pains in the head if they at- 
tempted to get their children’s lessons, but 
that ought not to be reason for taking 
their children out; their children may be 
brighter. 

One physician (presumably) says: 

“T have four charming and promising young 
women now in a sanitarium from the combined 
etfects of overstudy and evening dances.” 

Exactly. He might have said that he 
and Andrew Carnegie together had more 
money than any other two men in his vil- 


lage. 
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“Three girls in one single blgck have been 
ordered from school by their doctors—each 
nervously exhausted.” 


Likely enough, but nervously exhausted 
from what? In the School Bulletin bind- 
ery, two or three years ago, one of the 
girls went into spasms. She had hysteria 
and it took four persons to hold her down. 
An experienced physician who was sum- 
moned said at once, “Let go of her; leave 
her entirely to herself ;” and to her, “Now 
this is all nonsense and you must stop it 
immediately.” It looked severe, but it 
was sound treatment. The girl was not 
shamming, but she had given up self-con- 
trol, and the physician shamed her into 
resuming it. 

On investigation we found that in addi- 
tion to her work in the bindery this girl 
had for some time been sitting up all night 
with her father and mother, who were 
both ill, and had a great deal of other 
family worry. We told her to go home and 
stay for a fortnight, her pay to go on the 
same. She begged to be allowed to come 
to the office as usual—she said the only 
rest she got was here. 

That is significant. There are girls in 
every large high school who have worries 
at home over illness or domestic infelici- 
ties or financial straits, who are carrying 
upon their young shoulders a burden of 
other people’s troubles, and who break 
down, but who instead of being broken 
down in the school have got their only rest 
there. 


But to point out the absurdity of these 
quotations in detail is like breaking a but- 
terfly on a wheel. The files of our educa- 
tional journals, the proceedings of our as- 
sociations abound in refutations of this 
sort of rot. Some facts are established, 
and one of them is that on the whole chil- 
dren in the public school are healthier and 
happier than those outside. To deny this 
shows not a big heart but a soft head. Our 
schools are not perfect, but they are bet- 
ter than they ever were before; and the 
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way to improve them is not to print the 
moon-bellowings of a lot of silly calves, 
but to manifest and to inspire such pride. 
in our schools as they are that the com- 
munity will unite in perfecting them. 

Bok is not to be blamed. The article is 
sensational, quotable, likely to call atten- 
tion to his journal and enable him to get 
higher prices for advertising; from his 
point of view it is good business. But 
that the political head of a great schook 
system should reprint such stuff is deplor- 
able; and significant. 


Curiosities and Quips 

(Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 
education of the young. A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
seem unrelated to any systematic body of knowl. 
edge.] 

The Rent Value of a Chance to Steal. 

A dispatch from Akron, O., says: 

“Tha discovery that two landlordg were- 
charging high rents on the grounds that the 
houses were near the railroads, and the ten- 
ants, therefore, would not need to buy coal, 
has started an investigation of coal stealing 
from railroad cars, wuicu at once resulted in 
seven arrests. In several cases the thefts were 
so great that whole cellars have been filled.” 

The chance to steal also causes high rents in. 
Wall street. —Bolton Hall in the Publie. 








A Transposition Puzzle. 

Fill the first blank with a word of four 
letter, and with the same four letters make 
a different word for each of the other 
blanks: 

A ——— eat sat.on a gate-post high 
Watching a butcher’s go by. 

Said he, as he wiped away a tear, 

“My ——— is your to-day, I fear.” 








Compound Interest. 

One cent placed at simple interest at 
10 per cent. per annum at the beginning of 
the Christian era would now amount to 
$1.91, but at compound interest at the 
same rate, compounded annually, it would 
amount to $5,875,599,106,395,029,265,- 
524,925,529,380,303,369,384,770,483,733,- 
512,7%26,546,909,131,031,125,625,405.44. 

This sum far exceeds the value of a 
mass of pure gold the size of the earth. 
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A Literary Romance. 


(Fill each blank with the title of a modern 
novel. ) 
The charming heroine, my friends, 
Was known as ——————- (1). 
She lived when Indians were a power, 
And not — —— (2). 
And in those past times, quaint and olden, 
She fell in love with ————_————- (3): 
Then while her friends began to marvel, 
A rival came, named - . ( 
Fach rival his keen sword did draw, 
And heeded not ——-————— (5). 
They slew each other alas! and then 
She married a man named ——— 
The merry bells rang in the steeple 
And loudiy cheered ———— 





(6). 


igtecmcete. UD, 
The two rode aw ay on a double bike, 
And lived in ——-—————— (8). 
They did not gossip with any neighbor, 
But each one did ——————— (9). 
KEY. 

(1) Alice of Old Vincennes. 

(2) When Knighthood Was in Flower. 

(3) Eben Holden. 

(4) Richard Carvel. 

(5) The Reign of Law. 

(6) Crittenden. 

(7) The Voice of the People. 

(8) Stringtown on the Pike. 

(9) The Portion of Labor. 


To SQUARE A NUMBER ENDING IN 14,— 
Multiply the integer by the next higher 
nuinber and add 4; squared 
equals 4214, 914 squared equals. 9014, ete. 
When the numbers differ by one, square 
the larger and drop 14; thus 614 multi- 


plied by 514 equals 3534. The same prin- 


t 


thus 61% 
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ciple may be extended to the tens. Thus 
65 squared equals 4225, i. e., 6 multiplied 
by 7 equals 42, to which is annexd 25. 
Again 65 multiplied by 
L; Bx 


75 equals 4875, 


70 squared minus 25. 


“What does this nation need?” shouted the 
impassioned orator. “What does this nation re- 
quire, if she steps proudly across the Pacific— 
if she strides boldly across the mighty ocean in 
her march of trade and freedom? I repeat, 
what does she need?” “Rubber boots,” sug- 


gested the grossly materialistic person in a rear 


seat.—The Wellspring. 


Reduce It to Its Lowest Terms. 
Ghoughphtheightteeau. 
What does it spell? 


gh in hiccough = p 

ough in though = 0 

phth in phthisie = t 

sigh in sleigh =a 

tte in gazette = t 

eau in beau = 0 


A man wrote his name thus: 

Phtholognyrrh. 

How do you pronounce it ? 

Reduce it to its lowest terms. 
Pht in phthisis = T 


olo in colonel = ur 
gn in gnarl =n 
yrrh in myrrh = er 


QO. 

















.) 
When Night Has Come. 


The day grows old, the night falls dark and 
dreary, 
The stars are hid, 
eerie: 
The tired lids droop o'er eyes 
weary— 
The Night has come. 


the wind sounds chill and 


with slumber 


Kind Night, which sets a bound to all endeavor, 


Which brings us rest and peace and comfort 
ever, 

And sleep, whose gentle benediction fails us 
never— 


The Night has come. 


Rest in her calm, O hearts grown faint with 
aching, 

Take ye her comfort, souls with sorrow break- 
ing; 


| TReadings and WRecitations. 








Some time you shall know peace without awak- 
ing— 
When Night has come. 


—Ninette M. Lowater. 


‘Hurry Up!” 
Hurry the baby as fast as you can; 
Hurry him, worry him, make him a man; 
Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants; 
Feed him on brain food and make him advance; 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 
Into a grammar school; cram him with talk. 
Fill his poor head full of figures and facts, 
Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks; 
Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 
Now we develop a man while you wait: 
tush him through college, compel him to grab 
Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 
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Get him in business and after the cash, 

All by the time he can grow a mustache. 

Let him forget he was ever a boy, 

Make gold his god and its jingle his joy; 
Keep him a-hustling and clear out of breath, 
Until he wins—nervous prostration and death. 





The Present Fad. 


Oh, Mary had a little mat 
Of raffia to sew, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
That mat was sure to go. 


It followed her at home, at school, 
Hung by her side at meals; 

“Oh, mother, help me splice this on, 
Nor mind my stocking heels.” 


And Johnny had a basket, too, 
Of strong rattan to braid; A 

It kept him from all household tasks, 
*Twas ‘neath his pillow laid., 


Now everybody has a loom 
Designed by brainy man, 

To weave with rags a beauteous rug 
Of most artistic plan, 


And when the teacher, quite worn out, 
Goes home, what doth appear 

But rugs and baskets strewn about 
For her to finish here. 


“Why doesn’t Johnny learn to spell?” 
The anxious mothers cry, 
“Because we cannot weave it in,”, 
The teachers do reply. 
—N. P. C., in Linden Hill News. 


The Strike is Over. 

The strike at last is over—again the whistles 
blow, 

And through the streets at noon and night the 
quiet workmen go; 

The whirring wheels bear messages of peace 
from shore to shore, 

And through the city’s crowded marts the tides 
of traflic roar. 

°Tis over—yes—but who can count the new- 
made graves, where lie 

Its victims, shut away for aye from the fair 
earth and sky? 

Not all strong men who sought the strife with 
arms in hand were they, 

But some were women, some were babes, some 
children at their play. 

Fever and famine, hand in hand, now stalk 
through many a door 

Where only peace and plenty dwelt, but now 
are known no more. 

And souls once fair and white are black with 
hate, and rage, and sin— 

Say not the strike is over till its harvest all is 
in. 

Only for greed of gold and place this havoe all 
was made— 

God pity him upon whose soul this fearful 
weight is laid. 

—Ninette M. Lowater. 
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In the Dingle Dell. 


Down in the dingle dell 

The wild birds sing together ; 
Carols of spring their voices bring 

In the laughing Maytide weather. 
Each cloud afloat, a light-winged boat, 

Glides o’er a sun-flecked sea, 
While sound of rills the soft air fills 

With dulcet harmony. 


Down in the dingle dell 
The daisies nod together, 
And swing and sway the live-long day 
In the smiling weather. 
The grasses sweet beneath our feet, 
The flickering shade and shine, 
The droning bees’ low harmonies,— 
Give bliss almost divine. 


Down in the dingle dell 
The brown leaves sleep together,— 
The murmuring breeze hums thro’ the trees 
In the drowsy autumn weather. 
With rarest grace the branches trace 
Their arches ’gainst the blue, 
That over all,—ethereal,— 
Distils its balm of dew. 


Down in the dingle dell 
The snow flakes hide together, 
While to and fro the mad winds go 
In the searching winter. weather. 
From crystal throne the frost king lone 
Extends his rigid sway,— 
With icy chains the brook restrains,— 
And clouds the shortening day. 
The hastening year engirds the sphere 
And casts a mystic spell 
Of magie power, each changing hour 
Down in the dingle dell. 
—Meta E. B. Thorne. 


At the Start. 


Young man, 

What is your plan 

Of progress? Are you 

Going to pull through? 

Or will you lie down in the road 
And let your load 

Sink you out of sight 

In the mud? 

Have you white 

Blood, 

And pale, 

That curdles at the hard word “Fail,” 
And dares not face 

The changes of the race? 

Or, have you red, clear red, 

The good strong color 

All the great have shed 

In deed or thought, 

For every triumph wrought 

Out of what seemed full 
Of the impossible? 

Have you the nerve 

To serve 

Until you can be master? 
And work outside the gate 
Until you win 


To wait 
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The strength to open it and enter in? 
Have you the heart to meet 
Defeat 
Day after day, 
And yet hold to the way 
That upward leads, 
And must needs 
Be hard and rough 
To make man tough 
Of sinew and of soul, 
Before he sees the goal— 
So, when it is attained, 
He shall have strength to hold 
What he has gained, 
And use it so 
That it to greater good shall grow? 
Young man; 
Think on these things, 
What each one brings 
Is as you choose it; 
You may take 
The stake, 
Or you may lose it. 
Start in 
To win 
And keep straight in the way 
Unflagging to the end; 
Whatever it may be 
Is victory. 
—W. J. Lampton, in Success. 








Correspondence 





Occasionally a disgruntled reader takes 
in hand a caustic pen, dips it in aqua 
fortis and constructs a fiery epistle to the 
editor. Even if such letters disturbed the 
editorial management as much as their 
writers probably imagine they do, the 
equilibrium would be fully restored and 
the snushine of life enhanced by the many 
words of cheer which come. Here are two 
cheerful letters that are typical of a large 
class: 

Enclosed you will find a draft, for which 
please credit me for subscription to Septeember, 
1903. The paper is just the thing to destroy 
the long and serious face so common to the 
strong-minded pedagog. It lends a little spice 
to life, and helps to make school teaching not 
such a dull and dreary business as some make 
it out to be. F, P. YounG. 

Butternut, Wis., Feb. 3, 1903. 


* 


Enclosed herein is $...., in payment of my 
subscription. Please do not close my subscrip- 
tion. I have not taught for nearly three years, 
but I like the saneness and clearness of your 
journal. It is just the tonic for that poky feel- 
ing. H. W. BLANKINSHIP. 

Niantic, Ill., Feb. 4, 1903. 


In the sentence, “It’s where the mad-cap 
duke his uncle kept,” is there an oppositive? 
If so, what is it? 

FLoypD FITZGERALD, 
Gillett, Wis. 


This is a good illustration of the fact 
that use determines case; also that the 
meaning and construction of words in a 
sentence are not always derived from the 
sentence itself, but must sometimes be 
sought in the context. In this case, the 
question cannot be answered without 
knowing what the context is. If the mad- 
cap duke kept his uncle in the place de- 
signated, duke is the subject modified 
by mad-cap, an adjective clement, and 
uncle is the object of kept. But if it 
means that the duke kept, 7. e¢. resided, 
lodged, staid at the place, then uncle is 
in spposition with duke. 


Please give an arithmetical solution of 
these problems: 

(1) What is the area of a square farm 
whose diagonal is 20.71 ch. longer than a side? 

(2) From a point in the side and 8 ch. 
from the corner of a square field containing 
40 A., a line is run, cutting off 1914 A.; how 
long is the line? 

(3) A 12-inch ball is in the corner where 
walls and floor are at right angles; what must 
be the diameter of another ball which can 
touch that ball while both touch the same floor 
and the same walls? Explain and diagram. 

BURRELL MorGan, 
Hanover, West Virginia. 

(1) A square whose side is 1 has a di- 
agonal equal to the square root of 2, or 
1.4142. Hence the side of a square is to 
the difference between the diagonal and 
the side as 1 is to .4142. 

20.71 chains = 82.84 rods. 82.84 rods 
~- 4142 = 200 rods = a side of the field. 
The area is 250 acres. 

(2) The field is 80 rods square. Every 
strip across such a field two rods wide con- 
tains an acre. Let AB 
be 8 chains, or 32 rods. 
Then the parallelogram ¢].. 
A © contains 16 acres ae 
and the parallelogram >|” 
C E 24 acres. To run 
the line D B so as to 


A 











eut off 19 1% acres (on the south of it) 
will leave in the triangle C B D 24—1914 
acres, or 414 acres. The line C D is there- 
fore 18 rods long. 18? = 324 and 80° = 
6400. The square root of 324 + 6400 is 
82. The line DB is 82 rods long. 
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It is evident that another answer will 
satisfy the given conditions if we conceive 
of the 191% acres being cut off on the north 
side. In that case C D is 14 rods long, 
D B is 81.21 rods long. 

(3) It is evident that there are two 
such balls. Let A D be the great circle of 
the ball parallel to the floor. C B equals the 
square root of 72 
inches. But B is 6 
inches above the 
floor, hence the 
distance from the 
center of the ball 
to the corner of 
the room is the 
square root of 72 
+ 36 = 10.3923 inches. Project this line 
through the ball and it is now 16.3923 
inches long. But the part of it between 
the ball and the corner is only 4.3923 
inches. 

Now, by proportion, we get 

16.8923 : 4.8923 :: 12 :: 3.2154. 

The small ball has a diameter of 3.2154 
inches. 

4.3923 : 16.3923 :: 12 : 44.7846 inches. 

The large ball has a diameter of 44.7846 
inches. 


Che Sulletin. 


No one needs to have pens that scratch when 
Esterbrook’s can be had from the nearest sta- 
tioner. 














Victor Hugo’s brother-in-law, Paul Chenay, 
contributes to the February number of Lippin- 
cott’s some very interesting new facts concern- 
ing the writing of a great novel. It is called 
An Unwritten Chapter of Les Misérables. 





The counties that were able to secure the 
services of S. Y. Gillan as an institute instruc- 
tor were indeed fortunate. His work every- 
where was received with the highest apprecia- 
tion and satisfaction. As a result of his ex- 
cellent institute work in the state much im- 
provement in school teaching will doubtless be 
noted.—Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 

Valparaiso College, Valparaiso, Indiana, 
makes it possible for every young person to 
secure a thorough, practical education, because 
it places all the high priced schools within the 
limit of young people of the most moderate 
means. It isa school for the masses. The con- 
tinued growth of the institution is its best 
recommendation, 


Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geog- 
raphy grows in popularity with teachers of 
this branch. It is rich in suggestion of meth- 
od and devices, and furnishes a great abun- 
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dance of interesting and valuable supplemen- 
tary matter with which to enrich and enliven 
the text-book lessons. A new edition has been 
issued, which brings the references to popu- 
lation up to the latest census. Price 40 cents. 





Few teachers have ever seen a cycloramic 
photograph, that is, one that takes in the whole 
horizon of 360 degrees. The summer session 
of Cornell University has prepared a repro- 
duction 30 inches long of Mr. S. L. Sheldon’s 
noted cycloramic photograph of the Cornell 
Campus. The reproduction may be had by ad- 
dressing the Registrar, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Gillan’s Lessons in Mathematical Geography 
exactly meet the requirements in the uniform 
course of study officially approved in several 
states. In the new Manual for Wisconsin 
schools it is practically made a part of the 
course of study. It seems to have covered the 
ground so completely that a reference to the 
little book itself stands in lieu of any outline 
of the subject. See page 80, Eleventh Edition, 
Manual of Course of Study for Common Schools 
of Wisconsin, 1902. Price 10 cents, or one 
dollar a dozen. 


Practical Exercises on the Latin Verb. By 
Katherine C, Reiley, Brooklyn Heights Semi- 
nary, 80 pages, price 50 cents. American Book 
Company, Cincinnati and Chicago. These 
blanks for exercises on the Latin Verb have 
been prepared to economize the time of teacher 
and pupil, and to present the verb in such a 
way that its acquisition will be easy and per- 
manent. They have grown out of the practical 
needs of the classroom after long experience, 
and may be usd in connection with any begin- 
ner’s manual or lessons. They seem well de- 
signed for overcoming one of the difficulties in 
laying the foundations of a knowledge of Latin 
Grammar—that of giving the pupil thorough 
and effective drill on the verb. 





St. Louis Items, 

Some enterprising principals here have se- 
cured a loan of a number of typewriters which 
are put at the service of pupils. Those whose 
attendance, conduct and proficiency in regular 
lessons warrant it are allowed to take this 
work. All day the click of the typewriter 
may be heard in these schools. 


The Field, the Marshall and the Emerson 
schools have had threa meetings of their 
teachers to cultivate acquaintanceship and fra- 
ternal spirit. These meetings began at the 
Emerson, were continued at the Marshall in 
an afterncon hallowe’en party and concluded 
at the Field with the celebration of its second 
anniversary. They were attractive. helpful 
and unique. 


The high school graduated a class of 66. 
Fifteen young men for a breach of discipline 
were denied their diplomas for 30 days. Add- 
ing these, the number is 81, about three per 
cent. of the number attending the high school. 
The June classes are usually larger. 
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There graduated from the grammar schools, 
Jan, 23, 1,010 pupils. Of these about 700 en- 
tered the high school. With 700 going in and 
80 going out how long can a building already 
full to repletion be made to serve them? 

The normal classes that have been dropped 
for 3Y%, years were started again last week. 
The supply of available teachers is running low. 


Either classes must be started or teachers ad- 
mitted from the outside by examination or 
selection. The pressure for entrance upon 
these courses is too strong to be resisted. 

There is a new St. Louis in the air. One 
hears it on the corners, sees it in the con- 


struction of streets and business buildings, 
feels it in the spirit and progress of education. 
When the world comes to see us in 1904 it will 
be amazed at what has been accomplished. 

In the past two weeks we have sent out bills 
to subscribers to the aggregate amount of over 
$5,000. This means to us a large expense for 
postage, printing, stationery and clerk hire, 
which would be unnecessary if all our readers 
would be as thoughtful as the great majority 
of them are. And yet most of these delinquents 
are excellent people whose intentions are good, 
as is shown by many letters received, of which 
this is a fair sample: 

———_———, Missouri, Feb. 6, 1903. 
S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for 
$.... to balance arrearage on my subscription 
and a year in advance. This should have been 
paid sooner, and I hope you will pardon my 
negligence. Your journal is always a welcome 
visitor on my desk, both with myself and my 
pupils. I like its breezy, pointed style, and the 
unmerciful sareasm it sometimes employs is 
enjoyable. 

Yours truly, 


On the other hand, some subscribers regard 
the sending of a bill as a sort of personal 
affront. A good test of a lady or a gentleman 
is the spirit shown in paying a bill. To pay 
debts promptly, or to respond frankly if time 
is requested, is a standard of conduct which 
many school boards and superintendents expect 
and some of them enforce on their teachers. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
N.°E. A, meets at Cincinnati, February 24-26. 
The program offers such attractions as the fol- 
lowing: 

L. H. Jones on Election of School Boards, C. 
B. Gilbert on The Freedom of the Teacher, 
Alfred Bayliss on Industrial Education, E. G. 
Cooley and F. Louis Soldan on Re-adjustment 
of High School Course, N. C. Schaeffer on 
Manual Training, H. W. Seerley and John -W. 
Cook on Normal and Training Schools, C. W. 
Eliot on Use of City School Systems, J. M. 
Greenwood and R. G. Boone on Reduction of 
time in Elementary Schools, W. T. Harris on 
Rhodes Scholarships, A. W. Small and Aaron 
Gove on Co-education. 

We do not see how wide-awake superinten- 
dents and normal school presidents within a 
radius of five or six hundred miles of Cincin- 
nati can afford to be absent from this meet- 
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Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 











ing. Progressive and up-to-date school boards 
that have the business sense to know a good in- 
vestment pay their superintendents’ expenses 
at the meeting and require them to attend. 
For the forty per cent. of superintendents and 
normal school presidents who have reached the 
moss-back or stick-in-the-mud stage of profes- 
sional atrophy there is, of course, no hope, and 
money spent in sending them to such meetings 
would be thrown away. But between these and 
the twenty per cent. who are very much alive 
there is another forty per cent. in various 
stages ranging from the premonitary symptoms 
down to a light stroke of intellectual paralysis 
who ought to be eager to expose themselves to 
all rejuvenating and vitalizing influences. Some 
of them would receive a new birth by attending 
such a meeting as this. 





A Strong Testimonial from an Eminent Man. 


Columbus, 0., Dee. 30, 1898. 
Dear Mr. Gillan. 

I returned last week from a two months’ 
absence, and found a copy of your “Arithmetic 
in the Common Schools” on my table. I have 
examined the book with great interest—espe- 
cially part one. 

Your discussion of general methods is full 
of good sense that ought to be “common.” In 
no other elementary branch have pedagogic 
vagaries and absurdities freer play than in 
primary arithmetic, and you have done ele- 
mentary teaching good service in calling a halt. 
Much of this over-elaboration in early number 
work is not only silly but positively futile. 
I thank my stars that I was not put through 
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such idiot work when I was a child. What 
sins are committed against infants in the name 
of philosophy and psychology! 
Most truly yours, 
E, E. Wuite. 


Bakewell’s True Fairy Stories, by Mary E. 
Bakewell, price, 35 cents, American Book Com- 
pany, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The stories in this book for supplementary 
reading are called true fairy tales, because 
each illustrates an important truth. While in- 
teresting in subject matter and in style, they 
teach lessons of patience, of obedience, of cour- 
age, and of fidelity to every duty. Before pub- 
lication, they were used for some time in the 
classroom, and in their present form embody 
the results of this practical test. They are 
largely cast in the form of dialogue, which ap- 
peals so strongly to the dramatic instinct of 
the child. The illustrations are numerous and 
attractive. The book is the latest addition to 
the well-known series of Eclectic School Read- 
ings. 





The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the pop- 
larity of this already popular book. The price 
remains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dol- 
lar a dozen. For special rates for first intro- 
duction write to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


A Spelling Device. 

One day each week allow each pupil to give 
out one word for the class to spell, the whole 
class to write the word. The pupil is to be 
held responsible for giving a word that they 
have had in connection with their spelling, 
geography, or language work; and the pupil 
who selects the word on which there are the 
most failures makes the greatest success. 

How to work this out practically in detail is 
fully set forth in Language Lessons, by S. Y. 
Gillan. The little book is one of our series of 
teachers’ aids, and contains scores of valuable 
suggestions for schoolroom work in this branch, 
all of them practical and usable. Price, 30 
cents. 





Mayne’s series of school records has been 
completed by the addition of a graded school 
register, consisting of a record for each grade 
or department, with binding covers in which 
all the records are preserved. Full descrip- 
tion will be sent on application to the Wiscon- 
sin School Supply Company, Milwaukee. See 
advertisement on another page. These records 
together with Mayne’s High School Records 
are pre-eminent among record blanks for their 
simplicity and completeness. 





This is what the Northern Pacifice—Shasta, 
or Shasta—Northern Pacific Route—it reads 
as well backward as frontward—may well be 
called. The route takes its name from Mt. 
Shasta in Northern California. This 
snow capped peak, at the foot of which the 
Shasta route winds, is 14,350 feet high. The 
mountain is in plain view, for several hours, 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


by ELEANOR SMITH 








A Series of Beautiful Songs and 
Complete Study Forms 


Simple, Practical, Attractive, 
Comprehensive 


Adopted by 95 per cent. of all the cities and 
towns changing or introducing music 
since its publication 





“The Modern Music Series has been in 
use in the Racine Public Schools since 
its publication, with remarkable suc- 
cess. I consider the series well adapt- 
ed to the abilities and voices of the 


pupils of the several grades, and 
that these books can be easily han- 
dled by the average teacher under 
proper supervision.’’—George F. Bell, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Ra- 











cine, Wis oe 
Primer, - - - 25 cts. Second Book, - 40 cts. 
First Beok, - 30 cts. Third Book, - 50 cts. 





Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Boston Chicago 











i 





from the train, and its distance from the track 
varies from twelve to seventy-five miles. 

The beautiful scenery of the Sacramento riv- 
er at the base of Shasta, is connected with this 
route only. Castle Crags, Mossbrae Falls, and 
the natural twin soda fountains at Shasta 
Springs are scenic gems. The crossing of the 
Siskiyou range, furnishes the par excellence of 
railway mountain scenery, and observation cars 
are provided there free of charge. Then in sue- 
cession come Mts, Jetferson, Hood—a beautiful 
mountain—St. Helens, Rainer—14,532 feet 
high—and Adams, all former active volcanoes 
and now covered with glaciers. 

From Portland a steamboat side trip up the 
noble Columbia river to the Cascades and Dalles 
enables the tourist to see a river, palisades, 
waterfalls and mountains far surpassing any- 
thing the Hudson can show. An‘ opportunity 
is also given to visit Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, 
Vancouver and the Puget Sound region. Then 
follow the Caseade range and the Rockies, and 
best of all, a stop can be made at Yellowstone 
Park. 

This line traverses the finest scenie region of 
the United States—don’t forget it, and see that 
your return tickets home from California read 
around this way. The train service between 
Portland and the Puget Sound country, and 
Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul via Spokane, 
Butte and Helena, is unsurpassed, including 
two through trains daily, one of which is’ the 
noted “North Coast Limited.” 

For rates, ete., address Chas, S. Fee, 

ten’l. Pass’r. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
Send Six cents for Wonderland ‘02. 
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If you have not been using monthly report 
cards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on cardboard 
of first quality which will stand the wear to 
which report cards are necessarily subjected. 

We can furnish good, strong envelopes of a 
size to fit the card, at half a cent each or 40 
cents a hundred. 


Can Card Games Be Used to Advantage in 

the Schoolroom? 

This is a question which teachers everywhere 
are asking. Card games, prepared by practical 
schoolmen, are being advertised in this and 
other educational journals, They are con- 
structed and edited by educators of note. The 
claim is made by the publishers, and with ob- 
viously good reason, that these games interest 
the pupil; stimulate him to greater efforts and 
secure better results than are possible with 
usual and routine methods alone. 

Should these claims be justified by actual 
schoolroom use, then teachers everywhere who 
wish to keep abreast of the times, will be glad 
to know it, and will be interested in the fol- 
lowing reports from teachers who are using 
these games: 

Dr. A. RK. Winship, Editor “Journal of Educa- 
tion,” Boston, Mass. 

“It is in every way interesting, is easily 
learned, and makes the children quick in their 
combinations. It is ingenious and attractve.” 
Jonathan Rigdon, Pres’t Central Normal Col- 

lege, Danville, Ind, 

“Tam glad to assure you that I tried your 
game of Addition and Subtraction and most 
heartily recommend it. It seems to me that it 
is not possible to add more pleasure to a game. 
I shall be glad to speak to our students con- 
cerning each of these games that I have an 
opportunity to test. If your Multiplication 
and Division game is ready, please send it.” 
Mr. E. J. Llewelyn, City Supt. Arcadia, Ind. 

“While we have not had time to put the 
games to a very severe test, I can truthfully 
say that I believe them to be all and more 
than represented to be. In the short time that 
we have had this game, we have had it in al- 
most constant use in our third and fourth 
grades, and are much pleased with the results. 
I believe that such games as these will have a 
tendency to awaken an interest among students 
in the study of arithmetic. It quickens their 
ability to add and subtract readily and ac- 
curately and exerts a good moral influence over 
the pupils. I have no criticism to offer. They 
are just the thing.” 

W. A. Collings, City Supt. Charlestown, Ind. 

“We are greatly pleased with the results of 
the Mathematical games. They represent a dry 
subject in an attractive manner and hold the 
child’s attention without effort.” 

J. B. Jordan, Principal, Carbon, Texas. 

“I find the fraction games not only interest- 

ing and fascinating, but instructive, and am 
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sure they will be a means to good results in the 
way of mental development and individual im- 
provement. I have found the Addition game 
very interesting for the children in class use. 
It is of special benefit to those who have little 
interest in arithmetic generally, in the way of 
arousing an interest in class work.” 

A sample game of either “Multiplication and 
Division,’ “Addition and Subtraction,” or 
“Fractions” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
25 cents. 

THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Music Student’s Guide 


BY MRS. H.R. REYNOLDS, DES MOINES, IA. 


Snables teachers to prepare themselves thor- 
oughly at home for examination in music. 
Questions all formally answered in the text. 

Covers every department of the theory of 
Music. 

County Superintendents should see a copy be- 
fore arranging the institute course of study. 

Address the publishers, 

S. Y. GILLAN & CO., - Milwaukee, Wis. 











BUTTON SYSTEM OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


BY DAN V. STEPHENS, AUTHOR OF ‘*SiLAS CoBB"’ 
‘*PHELPS AND HIS TEACHERS,’’ ETC. 
(CopyRiGHT 1902 BY HAMMOND & STEPHENS Co.) 








HERE are five beau- 
T tiful, lithographed 

buttons in this sys- 
tem, the designs be- 
ing embellished with 
seven colors. They 
are the most attract- 
ive buttons ever made. 
They stimulate attend- 
ance, punctuality and 
deportment beyond 
our fondest expecta- 
tions and promises. 
They will make you 
popular and ultimate- 
ly be the means of 
raising your salary. 
There are tens of 
thousands of them 
now inuse. The price 
for the three small 
ones is 1% cents each; 
the triangle, 3 cents; 
the diamond, 6 cents. 
You will need one of 
the small ones for 
each child enrolled. 
You will not need 
over five triangle and 
two diamond buttons 
for one schoolroom. 
We will send you our 
catalogue of the But- 
ton System which 
contains the rules gov- 
erning the use of the 
buttons, upon applica- 
tion. Send cash with 
order, 


Kindly mention this 
paper when ordering. 











Hammond & 
Stephens Co. 
FREMONT, NEBR. 





























































Books Received 

We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 

Paper Folding, by Wm. C. A. Hammel. Pa- 
per, 45 pp., 20 cents. B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake, edited by G. R. 
Carpenter, 191 pp., 50 cents. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

A Primer, by Sarah E, Sprague, 112. pp. Ed- 
ucational Pub. Co. 

The Future of War, by Jean De Bloch, 380 
pp-, 65 cents. Ginn & Company. 

Addresses on War, by Charles Sumner, 319 
pp., 60 cents. Ginn & Company. 

School Composition, by Wm. H. Maxwell and 
Emma L. Johnson, 224 pp., 50 cents. American 
Book Company. 

Studies in Zoology, by James Merrill, 232 
pp., 75 cents. American Book Company. 

Lessing’s Nathan Der Weise, edited by T. J. 
C. Diekhoff, 368 pp., 80 cents. American Book 
Company. 

Martineau’s Peasant and Prince, edited by 
H. W. Boynton. Riverside Literature Series, 
No. 152. 204 pp., 40 cents. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

The Children’s First Story Book, by May H. 
Wood, 80 pp., 25 cents. American Book Com- 
pany. 

Foncin’s Le Pays de France, edited by An- 
toine Muzzarelli, 257 pp., 60 cents. American 
Book Company. 

Bruno’s Le Tour de La France, edited by L. 
C. Syms, 241 pp., 60 cents. 

yrammar School Algebra, by Emerson E, 
White, 96 pp., 35 cents. American Book Com- 
pany. 

Essentials in Ancient History, by Arthur M. 
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Wolfson. Half leather, 528 pp., $1.50. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

William Tell, translated and edited by Chas. 
A. McMurry, 120 pp., 40 cents. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

Advanced Algebra, by Wm. J. Milne. Half 
leather, 608 pp., $1.50. American Book Com- 
pany. 

Stories of Humble Friends, by Katherine 
Pyle, 197 pp., 50 cents. American Book Com- 
pany. 

Stories of Old France, by Leila W. Pitman, 
312 pp., 60 cents. American Book Company. 

A Student’s History of English Literature, 
by W. E. Simonds, 483 pp. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Merchant of Venice; edited by Richard Jones 
and F. T. Baker, 174 pp., 30 cents. D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 

Outline of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
by F. M. Gregg, 390 pp., 50 cents. C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

History for Graded and District Schools, by 
E. W. Kemp, 537 pp., $1.00. Ginn & Company. 

The Life of the Ancient Greeks, by Chas. B. 
Gulick, 373 pp., $1.40 net. D. Appleton & Co. 

Daisies and Diggleses, by Evelyn Raymond. 
131 pp. 50 cents. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Lessons on Practical Subjects, by Sarah F. 
Hughes and Catherine W. Faucon. 174 pp. 50 
cents. Hinds and Noble. 

Introduction to Botany, by Wm. C. Stevens. 
436+127 pp. D. C. Heath & Co. 

A Study of Prose Fiction, by Bliss Perry. 406 
pp. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mental Arithmetic, by I. C. McNeill. 141 
pp. 35 cents. American Book Company. 





__»@, THE 9. __,. 
CLARK TEACHERS AGENC) 
B.F. CLARK 


378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 








MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Language work, 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 





American Journal of Education $1.00 ; 
School and Home Education $1.25. 


Both Papers to One Address, $1.80. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


8. Y. CILLAN & CO., 


- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





i vith » , and h 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY &ceotionat facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wis- 


consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, S. ¥. Gillan & Co., Mi 


River, North Dakota. 


waukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, lowa, or Park 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Stinneapotis: poston, Mass.; Washington, D'C.; Spokane, Wash, 
k, N. Y.; De 


San Francisco, Cal.; New York, 


oe nver, Colo; 


Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 





Send for literature and get the facts. 


Eighteenth Year. Best known 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency scizciu: Sze in 


what we are likely to do for you. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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High School Algebra, by M. A. Bailey. 297 
pp. 90 cents. American Book Company. 

Territorial Growth of the United States, by 
Wm. A. Mowry. 237 pp. Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 

True Fairy Stories, by Mary E. Bakewell. 
152 pp. 35 cents. American Book Company. 

Everyday English, by Jean S. Rankin. 232 
pp. Educational Publishing Company. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth, edited by Edward F. 
Hale, Jr. 89 pp. Paper, 124 cents. University 
Pub. Co. 

Heroes of Myth, by Lillian L. Price and Chas. 
H. Gilbert. 191 pp. 50 cents. Silver, Burdett 
& Company. 


A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 





Books by 


WM. HAWLEY SMITH 


Evolution of Dodd, 25 Cts. 








Walks and Talks, 30 Cts. 








Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 
Address 


Ss. Y. Gillan @ Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Straight salary and expenses 
paid to advertise and introduce 
our Poultry Compound in the 
country; rig necessary. Inclose stamp. Dept. 66, 


ROYAL CO-OP. MFG. CO., Indianapolis. Ind. 


TAKEN FROM THE SYSTEM. 
Nothing remains which can produce an 
attack, YOu can eat, sleep and stand 


exposure without slightest return of 
symptoms. Appetite improved; blood enriched; nerves 
strengthened; Whole system built up; health permanent- 
ly restored; life made enjoyable. Book 13 Free. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 








WHAT IS SCHAPIROGRAPH? 
THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly mul- 
ticopies anything written with pen and 
typewriter, also music, drawing, etc. 
One original gives 150 copies BLACK ink 
in 15 minutes. Avoids: stencil, washing, 
delays, and expensive supplies. Price, 
complete cap-size outfit, . Lasts years, 

Sent on 5 days free trial without deposit. 

THE A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CO., 265 Broadway, 

EW YORK. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Teacher or Officer? 


If so, write for a free copy of a booklet setting 
forth a system of organization and records which 
constitutes a most wholesome incentive, increasing 
the attendance and enhancing the interest of Sun- 
day school scholars wherever tried. 

Highly recommended by Pastors and Superin- 
tendents throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. In writing, give name of Superintendent and 
Secretary, size and denomination of School. 


Address Mrs. MARY G, EASTMAN, Oxford, Mich. 














Two Reliable Histories 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 








The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Our Country’s Story 


An Elementary History of the United States, - - - - - - 65 cents 


“A delightful rendering of the forthstanding facts of our national 
history in a form appropriate for children’s reading or school use. The 
good taste in selection and illustration is worthy of high praise. It 
ministers in the right way to the right sort of intelligent patriotism.”’— 


England’s Story 


A History of England for Grammar and High Schools, - - - 85 cents 


“In breadth, fairness of intention, and avoidance of aught that 
might stir partisan feeling or raise protest from-pride of race, the spirit 
of this juvenile history is admirable and might give a hint to some more 
pretentious histories.’’—The Uutlook, New York. 








4 Park Street, BOSTON 








Houghton, Mifflin @ Company 


878-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


85 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 




















